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Hilda Wade 


A WOMAN WITH TENACITY OF PURPOSE 


By Grant Allen, author of ‘‘ Miss Cayley’s Adventures,” etc. 
With 98 illustrations by GoRDON BROWNE. 12°, $1.50. 


The last volume completed by Mr. Allen before his death. It is a carefully 
written study of a young woman who studies medicine for the purpose of freeing 
the memory of her father from the imputation of a crime, and of bringing to justice 
the true criminal. It is also a careful study of a physician whose sympathies are 
entirely destroyed by interest in pure science. Incidentally, it is an exciting and 
rapidly moving, story. 

The last chapter of this volume had been roughly sketched by Mr. Allen 
before his final illness, and his anxiety, when debarred from work, to see it finished, 
was relieved by the considerate kindness of his friend and neighbor, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, who, hearing of his trouble, talked it over with him, gathered his ideas, and 
finally wrote it out for him in the form in which it now appears,—a beautiful and 
pathetic act of friendship which it is a pleasure to record. 


The Things that Count 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins, author of ‘‘Her Majesty,” 
‘‘An Unlessoned Girl,” etc. No. 43 in the Hudson Library. 
12°, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


In her well-known graphic style, Miss Tompkins has made a strong and vivid 
study of a character hitherto not delineated in American fiction. Her heroine is an 
indolent young woman of small means, who lives by visiting the houses of wealthy 
friends. The story of her regeneration through her affection for a man of strong 
character is cleverly told. 


Talks with Barbara 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. 12°, cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


Miss Tompkins, whose novels ‘‘ Her Majesty” and ‘‘Unlessoned Girl,” etc., 
are well-known, has set forth in this volume striking opinions with regard to the 
problems which confront the young men and young women of to-day. She has 
drawn a bright and energetic girl, whose conversations with a friend include fresh 
and sound bits of protest against, and approval of, the restrictions and opportunities 
with which young men and women have to deal. 


G. PP. Putnam’s Sons 77 7 West 290 St. 
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The Lounger 


A curious tale comes from Turkey about Dr. Henry van Dyke’s 
story ‘‘ The Other Wise Man.’’ Some one had translated the little 
book, and went to the Censor for permission to publish it. ‘* No ob- 
jection to the book itself,’’ said that autocratic individual; ‘‘ but the 
title must be changed. There are zo wise men except the followers of 
Mohammed.’’ The translator suggested other titles, none of which 
was satisfactory. Then he asked the Censor himself to give it aname;_ 
and that man of wisdom, after much cogitation, declared that the best 
title would be ‘‘ The Scientist that Got Left,’’ or the Turkish equiva- 
lent of that slangy Americanism! 

7 4 


In a recent article in the Utica Herald- Despatch, reproduced in the 
New York Zimes, it is said that ‘‘ the need of a new pronoun in the 
third person singular number and common gender has long been felt,’’ 
and ¢hon is said to be the needed word. ‘‘ Some one suggested it ”’ 
years ago. The Utica journalist does not remember whether it was Prof. 
Henry G. Williams or not, but he strongly advocates its adoption, and 
employs it himself in his ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology.’’ The word (a 
combination and contraction of that one) was proposed by Mr. C. C. 
Converse, of Erie, Pa., in THe Critic of 2d August, 1884. It attracted 
much attention, and was endorsed by many correspondents, notably 
Prof. Marsh, Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, and President Gates, then of 
Rutgers, and by many writers for the newspapers; but was never 
widely adopted. I am glad to see that Prof. Williams has revived it; 
but it will drop out of sight again very soon. The new word is an 
exceedingly useful one, but unhappily it is not slang, and the dull 
old easy-going world will go on in its stupid old slipshod way, calling 
a man ¢hey or she, and a woman fhey or he, till the last syllable of 
recorded time. 
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Now, we are to have the woman’s view of it in the promised book, 
‘“A Woman Tenderfoot,’’ shortly to be issued from the press of 
Doubleday, Page & Company. The author of this volume is Grace 
Gallatin Seton-Thompson, the wife of Ernest Seton-Thompson, the 
biographer and story-teller of animals. Mr. Thompson has made 
public acknowledgment of the help his wife has given him in his art 
and literary pursuits, and in this her independent effort, we may ex- 


pica 








MRS. SETON-THOMPSON 
Sketched from life by A. A. Anderson 


pect something worth while. Mrs. Thompson is a Californian by 
birth, the daughter of Albert Gallatin, a business associate of C. P. 
Huntington. She met Mr. Thompson on an ocean voyage a few years 
ago, and as she was engaged to some extent in writing, she undertook 
to revise and assist him in his book then in progress—‘‘ Wild Animals 
I Have Known.’’ Besides the literary assistance she contributed to 
the volume, she suggested the cover and marginal designs and the me- 
chanical make-up of the book. In his last story, ‘‘ The Biography of 
a Grizzly ’’ (Century Company), Mrs. Thompson has performed the 
same artistic services, going in person to the De Vinne press, where 
she explained her plans to the printer, the die-maker, and others 
interested in the letterpress of the book. 
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Mr. George Bird Grinnell, who has just published a book about “ The 
Indians of To-Day,” Messrs. H. S. Stone & Co., knows his subject with 
absolute thoroughness. Indeed, he is the chief of the Blackfeet tribe. 
For thirty years he has devoted himself to the caus¢ of the Indian. 
In 1870 he was graduated from Yale and went West with a scientific 
party headed by Prof. Marsh. The stories told by Mr. Grinnell in his 
book were taken down by him from the lips of the old men of the 
Blackfeet tribe as he sat around the camp-fire with them in the long 
winter evenings. Mr. Grinnell has had a life full of adventure, hav- 
ing been by turns miner, cow-boy, prospector, hunter, and Indian. 





MR. GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 


The latest writer to suffer from the over-zealousness of friends is 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. Miss Fowler writes amusing stories, 
but they are not particularly clever, and her so-called brilliant conver- 
sations are dragged in by the heels. Let alone, or judiciously criti- 
cised, she might in time do really good work, but to receive her as a 
second George Eliot when she is not even a John Oliver Hobbes, is 
to do her more harm than good. 
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Professor Barrett Wendell has ready for publication by the Scribners 
‘* The Literary History of America,’’ the most complete work on this 
subject that has yet been attempted. Those who have heard Prof. 
Wendell’s striking, if not always scholarly, Harvard lectures on Ameri- 
can literature know what to expect of his book. 
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Copyright, 1899, by Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
MRS, JULIA WARD HOWE AT EIGHTY 


‘*T went to church this morning, then to dinner with Mrs. Jack 
Gardner, now I ’m talking to you, and this evening I ’m to see some 
friends —is n’t that doing pretty well for a woman of eighty ?’”’ said 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe to a friend the other Sunday afternoon as they 
sat in her Beacon Street home. She takes as much interest as ever in 
all literary and social questions, is president of various clubs, and fre- 
quently makes addresses. She has gathered about her a multitude of 
friends who rejoice in her lengthening years so full of grace and 
goodness. 
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Mr. Huneker, long known in newspaperdom, has only recently 
cast his heart into the arena of book-writers. He is a Philadelphian 
by birth, and at first studied for the priesthood, modulating by way of 
the law, to music. He studied the piano in Paris with Ritter, and in 
New York with Joseffy. He has been connected with the National 
Conservatory as a teacher of the piano, and knows this instrument 
and its literature unusually well and sympathetically. He acted as 





MR. JAMES G@. HUNEKER 


‘ 


what he calls ‘‘a newspaper reporter of music’’ with the old-time 
Recorder and the Morning Advertiser. He was also a constant writer 
on the drama, and every New Yorker remembers his column of gossip, 
published with perennial novelty in every morning’s Recorder over 
the disguise of ‘‘ The Prompter.’”’ In his column in the Musical 
Courier, called ‘‘ The Raconteur,’’ his fantasy has had free play, and 
he has for years had a faithful flock of readers. Mr. Huneker’s latest 
contribution to musical literature is ‘‘Chopin: the Man and His 
Music,’’ published by Messrs. Scribner. 


2 
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Art has counted few more picturesque recruits than the Hungarian 
painter Munkacsy, who has just died in a private madhouse at Bonn. 
It is not commonly known that his authentic name was Lieb, not 
Munkacsy — Mihali Lieb—and that he was of Jewish, not Magyar 
blood. This Mihali Lieb, or Munkdcsy, ranked as the supreme melo- 
dramatic painter of the century; for it is not realism, or naturalism, or 
any other ism, which is the chief characteristic of his huge canvasses, 
but melodrama pure and unmistakable. His career was a series of 


THE LATE MIHALI MUNKACSY 


climaxes, of strong curtains, ending with the darkest change that mind 
is heir to—hopeless insanity. The early years were vagrom until fame 
was finally clinched with ‘‘ The Last Day of a Condemned Man,”’ ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1872. Then followed a couple of decades of 
big canvasses, produced in rapid succession, ‘‘ Vagrants of the Night,”’ 
“‘ Milton Dictating Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘ The Last Hours of Mozart,’ 
“‘ Christ Before Pilate,’’ and its weak pendant, ‘‘ Christ on Calvary,”’ 
all composed with the skill of a great scenic artist. His palette was 
sombre, ascetic, admirably suited to his manner, dark blues, livid grays, 
browns, and blacks being the chronic colors. Once a wandering gypsy, 
he had, through his superb melodramatic instinct, found means to 
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surround himself with the splendors of modern Paris. He was a 
gaunt, sinewy, silent man with—as you see—fierce hair and beard and 
deep-set Tartar eyes. Almost his last act was an attempt to strangle 
his attendant and his physician;.then, a few moons of grim phantoms, 
of shadowy vistas—. 


MISS ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS AND HER DOGS 


Miss Tompkins, the author of two forth-coming novels, as well as 
several already published, possesses a wide range of experience. A 
graduate of Vassar in the class of ’89, she has since travelled widely, 
living for a time on a Californian ranch, where the accompanying snap- 
shot was taken. Her first literary success was a short story entitled 
‘The Sharpness of Death,’’ which appeared in Scribner’s Magazine 
some eight years ago. In the novel, ‘‘ Things that Count,’’ soon to 
appear in Putnam’s ‘‘ Hudson Series,’’ she has made a strong and vivid 
study of a character hitherto not delineated in American fiction. Her 
heroine is an indolent young woman of small means, who lives by vis- 
iting the houses of the wealthy friends. Her regeneration comes 
through her affection for a ‘‘masterful’’ man. A chapter from 
‘* Talks with Barbara’’ is given on another page. Miss Tompkins’s 
first novel, ‘‘ Her Majesty,’’ has been dramatized by Mr. J. I. C. 
Clarke and will be played by Miss Grace George. 
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MR. NORMAN HAPGOOD 
Sketched at a“ first night’? by Miss Pamela Colman Smith 


Mr. Norman Hapgood is the dramatic critic of the Commercial 
Advertiser, but he employs his pen with other work in which the versa- 
tility of his gifts is strikingly displayed. With equal grace he writes of 
Daniel Webster or Abraham Lincoln, tragedy queens or concert-hall 
singers, theatrical syndicates or platonic love. Mr. Andrew Lang 
himself could not cover a greater range of subjects. No one who has 
ever seen Mr. Hapgood could fail to recognize this portrait though 
made from a hasty sketch by Miss Pamela Colman Smith. Miss Smith 
caught the critic as he sat in the American Theatre watching a per- 
formance of ‘‘ The Mascot.’’ It is only fair to say that Mr. Hapgood 
does not always wear the bland expression given him by the artist nor 
has his hair usually such poetic disarrangement. 
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No feature of the Paris Exposition has proven so piquant and fasci- 
nating as ‘‘ Vieux Paris’’ (Old Paris), the happy inspiration of that re- 
sourceful artist and antiquarian, M. Albert Robida. ‘‘ Vieux Paris,’’ 
which has sprung to life on the right bank of the Seine, in the angle 
formed by the Pont de l’Alma and the Quai de Billy, is wholly the 
creation of one man. Not only has M. Robida designed the city itself, 


From ee La Revue Illustrée 
M. ALBERT ROBIDA 


but he has arrayed its residents in appropriately historical costumes, 
and has even given them gesture and attitude. The artist has not con- 
fined himself to any particular period or locality; he has conjured up 
the best of Paris as it was in bygone days. He has resurrected the 
stairway of the Sainte-Chapelle, built by Louis XII.; a span of the 
Pont-au-Change dating from Louis XIII.’s time; and the booths, 
stalls, and mountebank’s stages of the Foire-Saint-Laurent, in great 
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vogue during the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. Under his eye 
have been hammered and plastered into shape such houses as la Maison 
Flamel and la Maison de Moliére, and he has twisted and turned and 


zigzagged-back to outline such streets as la rue des Remparts, and la 
rue des Vieilles-Ecoles. 





La Revue Illustrée 


RUE DES VIEILLES-ECOLES 


This old-time Paris, which began to break up during the Revolu- 
tion, and which gradually disappeared under Bonaparte and Baron 
Haussmann, has been given new life and light and localized color by 
M. Robida. Here one may jostle a jolly red-faced ‘‘ Marchande’’ on 
the Pont-au-Change, or twit a grim ‘‘ Garde ’’ before the Porte Saint- 
Michel. One may, if one choose — and who would not choose! — ex- 
change glances with a black-eyed minx from the Foire-Saint-Laurent 
or badiner with a ‘‘ Renaissance Bourgeoise.’’ The ingenious creator 
of ‘‘ Vieux Paris’’ was born in Compiégne, the son of a modest car- 
penter. He-was early forced into a barrister’s office, where he did 
little beyond scribble caricatures on the margins of briefs. Before 
long he had drifted to Paris, and was making a brilliant start on the 
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comic and satiric periodicals of the day. The war of 1870 found him 
hiding in a Montmartre cellar, for he preferred crayons to a carbine. 
After peace was declared, he achieved success, and subsequently took 
rank among the foremost artists of his time. 


La Revue IIlustrée 
STAIRWAY OF THE SAINTE-CHAPELLE 


During the winter M. Robida resides in Paris, but when summer 
comes he straps bag and baggage and, with his numerous progeny, 
starts, en caravane, for some picturesque corner of France, where he 
sketches or paints choice bits of Normandy, Brittany, La Touraine, or 
l’Isle-de-France. He has done much striking illustration—witness his 
Rabelais—and has worked along many lines; but it is ‘‘ Vieux Paris ”’ 
which will bring him closer in touch with most folk —‘‘ Vieux Paris,’ 
with its crooked streets, quaint gables and turrets, and rich old-time 
flavor. M. Robida has set his stage with exquisite taste and ingenuity, 
and the result, while a popular success, answers one of the first require- 
ments of art, being fiction — founded on fact. 
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An effort is being made to found a Brinton Memorial Chair in the 
University of Pennsylvania to which shortly before his death Dr. D. G. 
Brinton presented his valuable scientific library. In order to accom- 
plish the proposed plan, it will be necessary to secure an endowment 
of fifty thousand dollars from individual sources. Patrons of science 
and others interested in the endowment may apply to the Brinton 
Memorial Committee, 44 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. .» where 
further information is to be obtained if desired. 
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A volume containing all of President McKinley’s speeches and 
addresses from the time of his election up to and including the present, 
is about to be published by the Doubleday & McClure Co. The 
President himself is seeing the book through the press. 


LA RUE DES REMPARTS 


I am not surprised that the author of an article called ‘‘ The Literary 
Aspirant,’’ published in a recent number of the /ndependent, fails to sign 
his name. It is the reading of such papers as this that give the literary 
aspirant the erroneous idea of the methods and manners of editors 
that he usually has. The literary aspirant is always welcome if he 
has something more than aspirations to recommend him. Editors 
are more anxious to discover new writers than the new writers are to 
be discovered. The competition among editors and publishers was 
never as great as it is to-day. Within a week I have heard of the joy- 
ful acceptance of manuscripts of writers whose names are unknown to 
literature, but whose light, I may add, will not long remain under a 
bushel. 
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So ‘‘ Porto Rico’’ is the way Puerto Rico is officially to be spelt, 
hereafter. The million Porto Ricans may not like it, but the seventy- 
five million Americans who have taken them in charge will find it easier 
to pronounce and to spell than the Spanish form; and no one need 
spell it in the English fashion, so to speak, if he does n’t wish to—ex- 
cept in legal documents. After all, it is a small matter to impose a 
spelling on a people, in comparison with imposing on them a govern- 
ment and a tariff. The point has been settled by the spelling of the 
new Jaw providing for the administration of Porto Rican affairs. I 
congratulate our fellow-citizens, if I may call them so, that they are to 
be governed by so good a man as Mr. Allen. 
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At ‘‘ Peep o’ Day,’’ Mr. Laurence Hutton’s new home in Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, there have been a series of pretty and poetic cere- 
monies attendant upon the first lighting of each fire in the mansion, as 
the various rooms came, one by one, into readiness for use. Special 
friends of the host and hostess have been successively honored by this 
delightful task, and several eminent writers have thus served as 
priests of the domestic hearthstones. 

Below will be found the toast given by Kate Douglas Wiggin on one 
of these occasions, as she touched her taper to the carefully piled fuel 
and the blaze roared up the wide chimney. 


** Tue LIGHTING OF THE FIRE 
IN 
Peep o’ Day D1ninc-Room. 


Christmas Night, 1899. 


‘** May the flames kindled on this hearthstone be as bright and 
cheery as the welcome of its master and mistress; may the drafts be as 
free as those we confidently draw upon their friendship; and may the 
only smoke be that which ascends from generous sacrifices. 

‘* May the glow of the firelight illuminate the hearts of the guests 
who sit in the inglenook, until at length the warmth shall steal upon 
those who sit afar off in cold places, and there shall be no miracle in 
this save the common daily miracle of all happy firesides.’’ 
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Professor Charles Eliot Norton, the literary executor of the late 
John Ruskin, will sail for England in a few days to be gone a couple 
of months. He says that Ruskin probably left little or nothing worth 
publishing ; Ruskin, in Mr. Norton’s opinion, having published too 
much during his lifetime. As the editor of Lowell’s letters and Carlyle’s 
letters, Mr. Norton showed such good taste and such sound judgment 
that the lovers of Ruskin are sure his literary remains are in the best 
possible hands. 
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The first adequate exhibition of the work of the Club Bindery has 
been held during the past month at Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company’s. 
This Bindery was started about four years ago by members of the 
Grolier Club, and it has no equal in America. Its work does not 
prove, however, that as good binding can be done by Americans as by 
Frenchmen and Englishmen, for the tooling is executed by a French- 
man, and the boards used are obtainable only in France. But the 
presence of such a bindery in New York obviates the necessity of 
sending valuable books across the water, and running the risk of delay 
and injury. Among the seventy examples in this exhibition is prob- 
ably the finest piece of binding ever done in America: ‘‘ Caprichos de 
Goya, a Volume of Engravings with some Original Drawings. By 
Francisco Goya y Lucientes.’’ It is a folio, bound in light brown 
levant morocco, inlaid with red, blue, and green, after a geometrical 
Moorish design. The various multi-shaped and colored panels are 
divided and outlined by a complicated interlacing band of narrow, 
dark brown levant. There is no tooling, with the exception of gold 
fillets bordering each panel at its contact with the brown interlacing 
band. The binding is doubled with green levant, with a mosaic border 
of dark and light brown and dark green. 
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The latest publication of the Grolier Club is a first complete trans- 
lation of Giovanni Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Life of Dante’’ (written before 
1373), With an introduction and a note by G. R. Carpenter. The 
book is a square octavo, in two editions, one of three hundred copies 


on Italian hand-made paper, the other of three copies on vellum. 
The frontispiece is a reproduction of a drawing by George Varian from 
a photograph of the miniature in the Codex Riccardianus, 1040; the 
cover design by Edward B. Edwardes, Jr., is in white vellum on a 
citron background, a peacock surrounded bya laurel wreath. Boccac- 
cio explains in the seventeenth chapter that in a dream before Dante’s 
birth there appeared to his mother a beautiful peacock, typifying the 
characteristics of his Comedy. At some length he explains the analogy 
between the bird and the poem. The most remarkable feature about 
the book is its beautiful type, modelled after that of Franz Renner of 
Venice (1472) by the De Vinne Press. Compared to even the type 
used in the Kelmscott books, for instance, it is the essence of grace. 


2B 
Mr. F. W. Halsey, the editor of the Zimes Saturday Review, has 
written and published a memoir of his wife, under her maiden name, 
** Virginia Isabel Forbes.’ Only seventy copies of the dainty little 
book have been printed, ten on vellum, and they are intended for 
private circulation. Mr. Halsey has performed his labor of love with 
skill and taste. It was no easy thing to do and do well, 
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In the Jubilee number of Harper's Magazine Mr. Henry Alden 
makes the astonishing statement that one writer, whose best short 
stories (excepting ‘‘ A Brother to Dragons’’) were contributed to 
Harper's Magazine, stands alone in the field of fiction, ‘‘ without pre- 
cursor, or successor, or even kindred.’’ This writer is Amélie Rives 
of Virginia. He believes that American literature has no such example 
to present of genius in its simplest terms and most naive expression as 
shown in the tales and dramas known to have been written by Miss 
Rives before she was sixteen, and published, most of them, years after- 
ward. There is a story that an editor once went down to Miss Rives’s 
Virginia home to order a story from her. He found her sitting in a 
tree, singing. The story does not say whether it was an apple tree. 
True it is, however, that personality counts tremendously in literature. 


7 1 

Mr. Alden gives stil] another startling opinion in his ‘‘ Fifty Years 
of Harper's Magazine.’’ Mary Wilkins, he says, is in some way asso- 
ciated in his mind with certain qualities of Amélie Rives’s genius. 
Their results are widely variant, yet there is a ‘‘ like spontaneity and 
dream-like freedom of subjective construction.’’ Both these writers 
would have been suppressed by early academic training, he believes. 
As it was, they remained plastic long enough to show native qualities 
and moods. This appears to be a direct blow at ‘* higher education,”’ 
and it is further emphasized by the opinion of a well-known writer and 
editor delivered before an academic body last summer,—an opinion to 
the effect that college training in English tends to stultify talent and 
suppress genius. If this is true, if our best writers are not academi- 
cally trained (and if it can be proved that they are the best because of 
that lack of training), then it would behoove young literary aspirants to 
enter college for athletics only. Perhaps the world has changed since 
Lowell and Holmes and Poe wrote. 
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‘* From Cape Town to Ladysmith ’’ has a pathetic interest as the 
last work of that brilliant English journalist, George W. Steevens, left 
unfinished when enteric fever carried him off, long before his prime, 
during the siege of which he writes so graphically. His little book 
grows in interest and brilliancy as it goes on, the best chapters in it 
being the closing ones, in which the infinite boredom of being bom- 
barded is dwelt upon with a vividness and humor all his own. All 
his ewn, though the vivacity of movement and picturesqueness of 
phrase recall the work of Steevens’s more illustrious senior, Rudyard 
Kipling, who began writing of the South African war for the London 
Times and Harper's Weekly almost at the moment that the chief cor- 
respondent of the Daily Mail fell a victim to his love of dangerous 
adventure. 

32 
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Certain interest attaches to the performance of Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor’s musical version of ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ recently given in New Haven. 
Selections from the work had already been heard elsewhere, but this 
was its first adequate audition. Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, himself an 
Anglo-African educated in Germany, and who has never been in this 
country, has, oddly enough, appropriated a distinctly American sub- 
ject. In its present form the work is divided into three parts —‘‘ Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast ’’ (1898); ‘‘ The Death of Minnehaha’’ (1899); 
and ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Departure’’ (1900). It would be ingenuous to hail 
Mr. Coleridge-Taylor a second Tschaikowski, as have certain English 
critics; his tone poem is full of originality and resource; it is vivid 
and varied, but it is by no odds really great music. In several 
instances, notably toward the middle of the second cantata, the music 
lacks elevation. In serious work there must be no hint of rag-time. 
Until Mr. Coleridge-Taylor purges himself of such puerility, he can 
claim neither applause nor respect. 


2 
** Elizabeth Godfrey ’’ is the pen-name of Miss Jessie Bedford, the 
author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature’’ and ‘‘ The Harp of Life,’’ both 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. Miss Bedford is an English- 
woman, the daughter of a clergyman, and her home is in Winchester. 
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Ainsworth R. Spofford, of the Congressional Libraty, is about to 
publish, through G. P. Putnam’s Sons, a ‘‘ Book for All Readers.’’ 
Mr. Spofford has probably, during his lifetime, handled more books 
than any other author in the country. He should have absorbed, 
through the covers at least, enough experience to fill a large tome on 
the subject he has undertaken. What he plans to give us is a guide- 
and hand-book for collectors, librarians, bibliomaniacs, and book 
people of every sort. There will be chapters on the choice of books; 
the art of book binding; the art of reading; the history of libraries; 
classification; copyrights, and many other subjects near of kin. 


a 
Elisabeth Luther Cary, who has already published ‘‘ Tennyson: 
His Homes, His Friends, His Work,’’ and ‘‘ Browning, Poet and 
Man,”’ has ready a third volume, on the Rossettis. The Putnams, who 
have brought out the former volumes, are planning to publish the three 
works in a uniform edition, using the dainty cover design of the ‘‘ Brown- 
ing ’’—the work of Miss Margaret Armstrong — for the entire s¢t. 


7 1 
Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, replying to a recent invitation 
to lecture in the South, said: ‘‘I fear that my travelling days, for con- 
siderable trips, are over, as I hold my health at seventy-six on the con- 
dition of certain precautions.’’ Yet he is as erect as a man of thirty, 
and his heart is as cheery as a boy’s. In his presence the days of 
Longfellow and Lowell and Holmes seem to reach out to the present. 





The Violin 


Vox Humana 
BY ALICE LENA COLE 


THE song of a violin— 

The bow just sweeps the strings: 
First, tenuous and thin 

The notes begin, 

And then, oh, how it sings 

With a searching voice and human 
Of the love of man and woman, 
Life’s yearning and its pain, 

And the heart unsatisfied; 

The gladness that is gain, 

The hope that fainted, died, 

And the hope that soared and soared, 
Climbing high on a master chord, 
Where it gathers strength to reach 
Some far, white peak intense, 
Beyond the scope of speech, 

As past the pale of sense, 

Lost to the ear, and then 

We are back on earth again, 

Back in a world of men. 


The maker of the violin— 

We found him in the city’s cataract din 
Where many little streams converged in one, 
Whose fluctuating currents chafed and beat 


From sun to sun, ’ 

Along the rocky channel of the street. 
What is the maker's chrism, 

The secret of its mechanism ? 

The door was open and we entered in 

To watch him shape with strenuous hands, 
Not in a merry mood 

As Mercury the lyre upon the sands, 

But as the Master of creative art 

Breathes from his very heart 

Into the thing he makes and finds it good, 
So did he shape the wood. 

What bits of plank are these ? 

I seem to see the trees 

Rise round me straight and tall, 

Old oaks ambrosial, 

Haunts of the hamadryades. 

Unbroken forest where the sunlight sifts 
Down thro’ the little rifts 

Upon the black leaf-mold 

Its powdered gold. 

No sound to break the silence deep 

That broods on summer noons a world asleep, 
Save when a wood bird shy begins to sing, 
O’ercounting one by one 

His cool, delicious notes, as maidens run 
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The pearls upon a string. 
Or else in winter, when the mailéd boughs are vexed 
But all the winds that blow— 

What can she know, 

The nymph that haunts the tree, 

Of the perplext 

And plangent music of humanity ? 

The violin maker smiled 

As tho’ his thought had read, 

Like the thought of a child, 

Ati that I had not said: 

‘* Before the violin 

Can ever win 

A searching, human tone 

Long must the wood have known 

The human touch, man’s life or sad or merry. 
This little piece I call 

My choicest bit of all 

Is from the floor of a Canadian monastery. 
Then if the player have the wit and skill 

To mold it to his will, 

Lo, he shall make it yield 

What lies within its heart concealed.”’ 





The song of a violin— 
The bow just sweeps the strings: 
First, tenuous and thin 

The notes begin, 

And then, oh, how it sings 

With a searching voice and human 
Of the love of man and woman, 
Life’s yearning and its pain, 

And the heart unsatisfied ; 

The gladness that is gain, 

The hope that fainted, died, 

And the hope that soared and soared, 
Climbing high on a master chord, 
Where it gathers strength to reach 
Some far, white peak intense, 
Beyond the scope of speech, 

As past the pale of sense, 

Lost to the ear, and then 

We are back on earth again, 

Back in a world of men. 








Queen Victoria as an Etcher 


BY CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


ALTHOUGH never with her a compelling passion, the Queen has 
always displayed a stolid and wholesome interest in art. Drawing was 
inevitably included in the curriculum of the Princess Royal, there still 
being at Windsor an engaging crayon sketch made by Her Majesty when 


Permission of The Century Company 
THE QUEEN AT TWO-AND-TWENTY 


From a Miniature by Robert Thorburn, A.R.A. 


ten years of age. While yet in her teens she dutifully attended dismal 

private views at the Royal Academy, usually chaperoned by her mother, 

the Duchess of Kent. On one of these occasions — it was just three 

months before the coronation — she was described as having “ all the 

charms of health, youth, and high spirits,’’ and as being, “‘ from the 

moment of her entering the room, the sole object of attention.’ Her 
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own interest in pictures was in this instance not undivided, for, on 
learning that Charles Kemble was there, she insisted that he be pre- 
sented, which was arranged, Kemble making “‘ one of his best genteel 
comedy bows.”’ 

During the early years of her reign the Queen sat at methodical in- 
tervals for her portrait, and otherwise patronized art in a more or less 
official fashion. Her ‘‘ Journal in the Highlands ’”’ proves, however, 
that the Queen’s interest in art was not a mere court formality but an 
abiding characteristic. Writing from Blair Athole, in the autumn of 
1844, she says, ‘‘ We sat down on the ground, and Lady Canning and 





EOS SLEEPING 


I sketched.’’ In 1852, when her husband had shot a stag, she says, 
**T sat down and scratched a little sketch of him on a bit of paper, 
which I put on a stone.’’ Again, in 1862, stirred by the solemn beauty 
of the Lomond Hills, she ‘‘ made some hasty sketches.”’ 

The Queen’s active enthusiasm for art clearly dates from her 
marriage with the Prince Consort, who was an amateur of more than 
casual quality, and who did his utmost to stimulate her natural predis- 
position toward graphic expression. They visited exhibitions together, 
and together planned artistic features for their palaces, besides making 
notable additions to the royal collections, An illustration of their in- 
sight may be found in the fact that they had the acumen to purchase 
the first picture young Frederick Leighton sent to the Academy. 

Yet the royal couple were not content to remain dilettante, they 
even applied themselves to the severer task of practising the fine arts 
at first hand. Though the Queen had already done promising work 
with brush and pencil, she now essayed the needle, and both she and 
the Prince took up etching with enthusiasm. Apropos this phase of 
their career, it may not be superfluous to quote Richard R. Holmes, 
F.S.A., Her Majesty’s official biographer, author of the sumptuous work 
entitled ‘‘ Queen Victoria ’’: 











Queen Victoria as an Etcher 
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PORTRAIT OF ALBERT, PRINCE CONSORT 
After Hayter’s ‘‘ Marriage Picture ” 


** At this time the Queen and the Prince were both practising the 
art of etching, under the able tuition of Mr., afterward Sir Edwin, 
Landseer, one of the few English artists of the day of brilliant and 
original genius. In quantity their work was necessarily limited by the 
pressure of important business; but in quality it was excellent, and the 
precision of drawing and neatness of execution in the plates, which 
were all bitten in under their own supervision, have always excited the 
admiration of those who possess, or have seen, these interesting 
productions.”’ 
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As early as 1848 there was a strenuous attempt to make public 


some of the royal handiwork. It seems that several etchings, the joint 


efforts of the Queen and the Prince, were stolen by a Frenchman 
named Henri Chateau, a workman in the employ of the Windsor printer 
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QUEEN ELEANOR AND FAIR ROSAMOND 


who had been employed to take impressions from the original plates. 
These proofs Chateau lost no time in selling to a publisher by the name 
of Strange in Paternoster Row. Directly this was discovered, the 
Prince instructed the Queen’s private solicitor to enjoin the publisher 
from issuing copies of any private engravings mentioned in ‘‘ A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Royal Victoria and Albert Gallery of Etch- 
ings.’’ The injunction was granted by Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, 


only to be appealed against a few months later before the Lord Chan- 
cellor, by whom it was of course sustained. 
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Through the courtesy of Carl Glucksmann, Esq., THE Critic is 
able to publish a number of these signed proof etchings, the originals 
of which are now on exhibition at Mr. Glucksmann’s art rooms in 45th 
Street, 14 East. It was Mr. Glucksmann’s fair fortune to have 
acquired them in London shortly after the sale of the late Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s collections and they are here reproduced for the first 
time, 

Her Majesty’s preceptor naturally gravitated toward the delineation 
of animal life, and hence there are several such studies among the 
Queen’s handiwork. Of peculiar interest is that entitled ‘‘ Eos Sleep- 
ing,’’ which was drawn from life in 1840, and etched January 6, 1841. 
‘* Eos’’ lies languorously among luxurious cushions, eyes closed, a 
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SIX SKETCHES OF VARIOUS SUBJECTS 


fugacious smile flitting about the corners of his mouth. His body is 
so cleverly foreshortened and the cushions cling about him with such 
persistence that his zodlogy is somewhat confusing. He might be a 
guinea pig, an armadillo, or, judging from his mouth alone, a shark; 
while his nose rivals that of Hyacinthe, one-time comedian at the 
Palais-Royal. Asa matter of fact (for the sake of historical perspec- 
tive), he is a slim, svelte grayhound,—such is he, despite royal disdain 
of detail, despite disappearances. He is the dog to trot nimbly along 
beneath great oaks or beeches, by the side of some slender woman clad 
in a steel-gray gown and wearing white ostrich feathers — white. Per- 
haps that is what he dreams of as he lies there languorously among lis-. 
some pillows. In dreamland, dogs, even, transcend conditions. 

It is but natural that the Queen should have desired to perpetuate 
the clear-cut, Teutonic features of the Prince Consort. To draw him 
from life might have proven perilous, so she contented herself with 
making an excellent copy of the head only, from Sir George Hayter’s 
famous ‘‘ Marriage Picture.’’ This etching, which bears the date of 
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October 19, 1840, is soft and restrained in treatment, and shows grati- 
fying delicacy and yet surety of line. 

Quite different to ‘‘ Eos Sleeping ’’ or to the circumspect features 
of the Prince Consort is the proof which pictures ‘‘ Queen Eleanor and 
Fair Rosamond.’’ With this subject Her Majesty may easily be said 
to have achieved a consummate interpretation of the supremely tragic. 
Guilty, sad-eyed, and helpless, the ‘‘ Woodstock rose’’ sits crushed 
before the relentless Queen who towers above her, the incarnation of 
feminine vengeance. The fair-haired daughter of the Cliffords has 
been tracked to her bower by Henry’s mate, for: 


Queen Eleanor’s is a deadly hate, 
It dogs her foes down keen as fate. 
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WALDMANN — DACHSHUND 


The undiscriminating invariably catalogue this as a family quarrel 
between Elizabeth and Mary of Scots, but it rehearses, of course, the 
above legend, and with unmistakable directness and force at that. The 
architectural detail in the background is appropriately vague, but there 
is definite power in the attitude of the Aquitanian, and Fair Rosamond, 
with the Shadow of Death creeping along the wall just behind her, could 
hardly be more limp and appealing. Queen Eleanor is a very pillar of 
jealous fire, her head tossed back, her arm defiantly akimbo, and her 
left eye aflame. It would need Kit Marlowe to do the situation justice, 
though the humble rhymester who cried: 


Choose ere my dagger loose you to tell 
The tale of your cursed shame to hell! 


certainly summed up the fatal alternative with a sockdologer. 
“* Six Sketches of Various Subjects,’’ recorded under the date of 
January 11, 1843, are among the last of the royal etchings, and show 
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a persistent advance in technical equipment. There is here variety of 
both subject and treatment. In the centre is a turbaned Turk of 
swarthy countenance, with long nose, heavy beard, deep-set eyes and 
mantle tossed savagely over his shoulder. Down in the right-hand 
corner is a Rembrandtesque old woman quite in the vein of Elizabeth 
Bass or the painter’s own mother. Above, still to the right, we are 
treated to a young woman bending, with delsartian abandon, over a 
mere washtub, while below are a couple of child studies and a stray 
dog. The cycle is completed by a woman carrying a babe, and a little 
girl, Red Riding Hood, probably, meandering nonchalantly off into 
space. This plate, more than any other, shows the Queen in the light 
of an aquafortist of distinct accomplishment. Here we have an accu- 
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TWO PEASANT CHILDREN 


racy of drawing which is not found in some of her earlier work. She 
employs with justice both the ‘‘ pale’’ and the ‘‘ dark ’’ lines, and her 
manipulation of shadow is resourceful and effective. 

There is something pensive, apologetic, even, about the modest 
dachshund who bears the romantic name of ‘‘ Waldmann”’ in the 
** Descriptive Catalogue of the Royal Victoria and Albert Gallery of 
Etchings.’’ ‘‘ Waldmann’s’’ right knee is bent, the left is rigid; his 
nose droops, the eye is raised imploringly, his back is a trifle uneven, 
and his tail takes a grandiose sweep downwards and then tries to curl 
up coquettishly at the end, tries—vainly. But it is ‘‘ Waldmann’s”’ 
hind legs which constitute his strong feature. They are similar in 
treatment; there are about them no nuances, no variations; they match 
perfectly. Is ‘‘ Waldmann ”’ at all introspective? If so, is he con- 
scious of those hind legs of his: does he contemplate exchanging them 
for the legs of a stool, or even those of a chair? Perhaps he is sorry, 
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after all, that they were “‘ del. and scult.’’ bya Queen. It might have 
been as well, being a dog, to have boasted a less august artist and better 
hind legs. Still, they are hind legs, and that is something of a conso- 
lation; they show to disadvantage only in profile. 
Not without poetry are the ‘‘ Two Children,’ 


’ 


one seated rather 


or 
\ 


THREE CHERUBIM 


solidly on a stone by the roadside, her toes clapped together, and her 
hands clasped in her lap; the other standing upright with arms at acute 
angles. They are both attired in Gotha peasant costume, and might 
well be sisters, owing to their strong graphic and possibly family re- 
semblance. There is no little imaginative suggestion to the rugged 
landscape in the distance, and in the gaze of the taller girl, who seems 
to be watching the smoke curl from some cottage chimney or a scrubby 
herd troop single file down a mountain pathway. 

It may be difficult to conceive that our three ‘‘ Cherubim,’’ so ex- 
pressive of spiritual grace and gladness, have anything in common with 
that X7rudbu, or steer-god, who stands solemn guard at the entrances of 
Assyrian palaces ; and yet such is their authentic ancestry. Still they 
have not the faces of men, or lions, or eagles; they are distinctly though 
delicately Renaissance in spirit. Joyously they wade knee-deep in 
clouds; unconscious, perhaps, that they share much of the mystical 
charm of Fra Angelico’s radiant angels who flit about his immortal 
altar-piece in the Uffizi. While studying this exquisite trinity — one 
blowing a trumpet, another striking her psalterium, a third bearing an 
olive branch—the sensitive breast asks but a single, timid, question— 
where are the wings? If Biblical Cherubim can, on special occasions, 
show as many as five faces why should Royal Cherubim be denied 
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wings? And yet wings, full-feathered wings, may be suggested subtly, 
‘very subtly, by the general spirituality of the group. It were better to 
cavil at nothing; to cavil not at all. There are always compensations 
—on both sides. 

Those who knew her as ‘‘ Victoria jun.’’ (so she is christened in 
the plate) will doubtless instantly recognize the present Dowager Em- 
press of Germany, the Empress Frederick, in the double portrait sketch 


THE PRINCESS ROYAL (DOWAGER EMPRESS OF GERMANY) 
(In Fancy Costume at the Age of Three) 


made from life February 10, 1843, and etched February 26th, of the 
same year. The future Empress, then Princess Royal, is seen in one 
of these sketches from the back; the other, a three-quarter view, is 
more comprehensive. In her left hand she holds a fan, the right is 
extended, but empty. She wears a necklace, and is clad in a huge 
balloon skirt and low-cut waist with short sleeves showing her chubby 
arms. She stands stolidly on her feet, and is not in the least frisky or 
playful-looking. 

As a fruitful crescendo for the present instalment comes a 
“Sappho” ; not the Sappho of Grillparzer, nor the Sappho of Daudet, 
but the Lesbian Sappho, she whose Aiolic speech was mingled with 
fire, she who cast herself in death leap from the Leukadian cliff for 
love of Phaon. It would be hard to refine upon the poetic beauty and 
dramatic intensity of Sappho as etched by Her Majesty the Queen. An 
inspired sketch, a copper plate coated with black varnish, a few vital 
scratches of the needle, the biting in, the printing, and behold a crea- 
ture who would make Pierre Louys heart-sick and faint for those fair 
isles; behold an Aspasia from across the sea, the Tenth Muse, the sad 
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singer pausing an instant in final appeal before flinging herself over 
that ‘* far projected rock of woe.”’ 

Her Majesty’s mise-en-scéne is economy personified. Sappho kneels 
on a high promontory overlooking the sea; her hands are clasped, her 
hair clings loosely about her neck and shoulders; across burnished 
waters a prickly sun sinks below the horizon. It is simple and impas- 
sioned; it is the supreme plastic version of: 
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SAPPHO 


Where yonder cliff rears its high crest in air, 

White glittering o’er the distant wave, 

There Sappho, headlong, in a briny grave 

Entombed with frantic plunge her grief and her despair. 




















MR. DANIEL D. EMMETT 


From a recent photograph 
The Composer of ‘ Dixie”’ 


In a recent number of THE Critic a paragraph was published 
relative to Miss Julia Marlowe as Barbara Frietchie. In speaking of 
the music of the piece it was mentioned that the strains of ‘‘ Dixie’”’ 
were much in evidence and it was suggested that a benefit be given to 
the author, who, it was understood, ‘‘ was living in extreme poverty 
somewhere in the West.’’ This Jast remark somewhat surprised Mr. 
J. Griffith Ames, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, as the venerable composer of 
that popular air is living a comfortable life in that city. Mr. Ames 
writes to THE Critic: ‘‘ Though I had not seen him for some time, he 
was when last I saw him by no means ‘living in extreme poverty.’ 
I resolved immediately to visit Mr. Daniel Emmett and ascertain from 
him what he thought of a benefit, and also, thinking it might be of 
interest to some of your readers, to get him to tell me something of 
himself and of the circumstances under which he happened to write 
* Dixie.’ 

‘* My knock at his door one afternoon Jast month was answered by 
Mr. Emmett’s wife. On entering the sitting-room I found ‘ Uncle, 
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Dan’ sitting in a rocking-chair before a warm and comforting fire. 
He rose, despite his rheumatism, and greeted me cordially. 

‘* He told me that from time to time he had been visited by various 
reporters, to whom he had willingly given the information they de- 
sired, in the hope that their ‘ copy’ might be of some material advantage 
to them, but that on reading the published accounts of their interviews 
he had been disappointed to find that after praising him for his com- 
position of ‘ Dixie,’ they had invariably asserted that he was either 
living in the most extreme poverty, starving to death, or so old and 
decrepit that if he were not dead in six months he ought to be. He 
wishes me to say that he is ‘ still alive and in good health.’ I have 
seen none of the interviews of which he spoke, but upon personal 
acquaintance I can state that ‘ Uncle Dan,’ though he is poor, is 
neither in extreme poverty nor starving, and that though eighty-five 
years old and crippled with rheumatism, he is neither decrepit nor at 
the point of death. 

‘* Daniel D. Emmett was born in 1814, of Southern parents, though 
he himself is a native of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. His father came from 
Stanton, Va., while his mother, curious to relate in this connection, 
was born and reared in Fredricktown (then Fredrick City), Md., the 
home of the immortal Barbara Frietchie. Emmett lived with his 
parents in Mt. Vernon until he was eighteen, learning with natural 
aptitude to play many musical instruments then in vogue. But the 
boy was of a roving disposition, and the confines of the little village 
were too depressing. With the consent of his parents in 1832 he at 
last left home and started out into the world with a travelling circus. 

‘* Whither these circus wanderings led him I do not know, but it is 
certain that in the spring of 1859 he found himself in New York City, 
engaged with the then celebrated Bryant ‘Minstrels. His particular 
engagement was to compose and sing negro walk-’rounds, and to act 
as musician when occasion required. One Saturday night, after a per- 
formance that had not been so successful as the managers had wished, 
Mr. Jerrie Bryant overtook Emmett on his way home, and said to him: 
‘Uncle Dan, we ’ve got to have something new, and we ’ve got to have 
itin a hurry. I want you to compose a new walk-’round of the hurrah 
order; one that will have a catchy chorus and lively music; one that 
the bands will play and the boys will whistle and sing through the 
streets. Make it popular.’ The next day, Sunday, being wet and dis- 
agreeable, Emmett stayed indoors and devoted himself to his task, with 
the remarkable result that on Monday he was able to play and sing 
before Mr. Bryant and the company our national song as it is now 
sung throughout the Union—‘ ’Way Down South in Dixie’s Land.’ 
The song was immensely popular from the beginning, and was imme- 
diately taken up by all travelling minstrels in the North and sung by 
them for at least eighteen months before the Southerners ever heard of 
it. The Northern troops took it South with them and thus the South 
got hold of it, changed ‘ Uncle Dan’s’ words, and adopted it.”’ 
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ENSEMBLE OF INDUSTRY 
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Mural Decorations at the Paris Exposition * 


Tuat the transcendent beauty of our White City—set among gleam- 
ing lagoons—would remain unapproached by anything the Paris Expo- 
sition might offer was foreordained. Handicapped by the hard-and-fast 
topography of streets, public buildings, and palaces, and by a sad lack 
of space, the Paris problem was difficult to solve. Ingenuity rather 
than imagination was here at a premium, and it is along such lines that 
the result overtops Chicago, just as in the latter regard Chicago tri- 
umphed. The one, while displaying minor defects, furnished an un- 
surpassed coup d’eil; the other, though inferior in instantaneous 
impression, excels in matters of detail. Chicago typified general 
beauty ; Paris exalts beauty in the particular. 

In no way is this special appeal of the Paris Exposition better ex- 
emplified than by the interior decorations of the various buildings, 
notably those in the dome of the Sal/e des Fétes — decorations which 
give luminous instance of Gallic thoroughness and of complete zsthetic 
originality. 

It was in this same Salle des Fétes, which is enchased like a huge 
jewel in the great Galerie des Machines, where took place the formal 
inauguration of the exposition, the official speechmaking, and hand- 
shaking, on which occasion the number of invited guests was rigorously 
restricted to fifteen thousand. This hall is lit by an enormous eye at 
the apex of the dome, plain glazed, to admit an abundance of light. 
Around the interior, just beneath this opening, high above bobbing 
pates and even the topmost pillars, runs a zone of decorations which 
for beauty and daring freedom from convention, forms one of the 
supreme episodes of the exposition. They are not easily examined 
from the main floor, so it is better to mount the gallery which encircles 
the cupola and inspect them at convenience, instead of being tempted 
to lie plump on one’s back as did an Englishman in the Sistine. The 
scheme of decoration is divided into four sections, sharply differentiated 
by oval medallions in bas relief heightened with color. In these four 
segments, four artists, MM. Flameng, Maignan, Cormon, and Roche- 
grosse, have undertaken the glorification of Industry, Science, and Art. 

The conditions which these artists were forced to accept, such as an 

* Illustrations from Le Figaro /llustré. 
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arbitrary choice of subject, a cruel top light, and capricious problems 
of perspective, seem to have proven rather an inspiration than a 
stumbling-block. In each 
instance the theme has, per- 
force, been treated as an 
outdoor effect, the lower 
band including most of the 
strong figure work and grad- 
ually blending with clearer 
tints into the natural light 
from above. The tone of 
these four compositions is 
similar; they are all in about 
the same key and are bathed 
in approximately the same 
atmosphere. 

M. Flameng’s programme 
includes the industries of 
Silk, Wool, and Cotton, the 
Decorative Arts, such as 
Tapestry, Pottery, etc., and 
Chemistry. Beginning at the 
left, Weaving is character- 
ized by a young woman 
seated ataloom. Something 
has gone awry ; she stops to 
repair it, bending over the 
machine, while an assistant 
STUDY FOR PANEL OF INDUSTRY eyes the rich fabric as it 


With portraits of MM. Chaplain and Bouvard. By comes out. At the back bits 
M. Frangois Flameng 

















of linen are whipped about in 
the breeze, a workman is busy dyeing yarn, another carries a bale of 
raw cotton. The Decorative Arts are designated in the central panel 
by their finished products which are being displayed in piquant and 
contemporaneous fashion before M. Alfred Picard, Commissaire- 
Général of the Exposition (who has taken the precaution to sit down), 
MM. Bouvard and Raulin, architects, and M. Chaplain, the Exposi- 
tion engraver. Here workers in metal, ceramists, cabinet-makers and 
others parade their wares for inspection. The composition closes 
showing a chemical factory with its fuming tubes, retorts, and a bare- 
armed fireman swinging coal into the furnace mouth. 

In all this there is no rehash of the past, no hint of the worn-out, 
banal baggage so long the vogue in art. Here is naught saving the 
plain doings of workaday folk. Here is verity, but a verity which 
vibrates with sty/e. Simple moments have been given a breadth, a 
sweep, and a significance which raise them out of the province of 
nature into the sphere of art ; which make them, in fine, carry their 
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own meaning and message. It is men such as M. Flameng who keep 
art from becoming flabby, who every now and again give her the 
needed fillip. 

M. Maignan, while echoing the plan inaugurated by M. Flameng, 
cannot be said to have been proportionately successful. The subjects 




















M. BOUVARD, THE EXPOSITION ARCHITECT 
By M. Frangois Flameng 


of Agriculture, Horticulture, Viticulture, and, oddly, Fishery, have not 
put M. Maignan on his mettle, and hence his work, while circumspect 
enough, lacks definite inspiration. Sky, earth, and sea furnish the 
natural framework for M. Maignan’s themes and in this way we have a 
Mediterranean paysage with a gleam of the ocean, a knoll capped by 
olive trees, glimpses of open grain fields, and the corner of a luxuriant 
garden. The least vapid of M. Maignan’s panels is that devoted to 
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Gardens and Fruits. In the foreground are seated a young gardener 
and his helpmate; their baskets heavily ladened with multi-colored 
vegetables are on the turf beside them. Just beyond, a girl with skirt 
high-tucked, waters some flower beds. The sunlit spray forms a rain- 























STUDY FOR CIVIL ENGINEERING STUDY FOR THE FOUNDRY 
By M. Eugéne Cormon By M. Eugéne Cormon 


bow; it is all pretty, plausible, and not over-robust in conception. M. 
Maignan possesses a delicate and inventive color-sense, and composes 
with tact, but, when measured beside that of his colleagues, his imagina- 
tion seems sluggish. 

It is M. Cormon who has been dealt the most difficult task of all — 
that of depicting the Foundry, Mining, Electricity, and Civil Engineer- 
ing, subjects not in themselves diverting. Yet M. Cormon has found 
means to give us vigor and even a certain rugged beauty in both con- 
ception and treatment. His left-hand panel, which is confined to 
Electricity, is the least inspiring of the three: automobiles, telephones, 
telegraphs, and stock-tickers not lending themselves to much that is 
elastic. The panel on the right, entitled Civil Engineering, is a stir- 
ring transcription of a gang of laborers digging, shovelling, and load- 
ing steam-trucks along the Seine embankment. The gaunt arm of a 
travelling crane cuts the air overhead, while in the distance a newly 
constructed iron bridge spans the river. M.Cormon’s central decora- 


tion constitutes his real four-de-force. ‘This represents the exterior of 














an iron foundry. 


aspects. 


M. Rochegrosse, however, easily ranks as the chief innovator of 
this quartette. He has stormed his problem with unequivocal dash 
and independence. Guided by the belief that at so great a distance 
from the main floor his shadows would look like mere smudges and 


would thus prove fatal 
to the harmony of his 
ensemble he has treat- 
ed his entire wall-space 
in the impressionist 
manner. He has sup- 
pressed, in so far as 
practicable, all shadow, 
relying mainly upon 
clear, open notes, exe- 
cuted without any mix- 
ing of pigments—sans 
cuisine de palette. How- 
ever bizarre when 
viewed at close hand, 
the effect from below 
is singularly harmoni- 
ous, distance giving 
depth and unity to the 
composition and fusing 
all raw color-contrasts. 
The method is one ad- 
mirably adapted to the 
exactions of mural 
decoration. It is the 
method employed by 
Monet and Sisley in 
landscape,—the meth- 
od of all those who 
have eyes and see. 
The beauty and daring 
of M. Rochegrosse’s 
work are its best vindi- 
cation. He has, par- 
tially, at least, solved 
a problem which has 


Mural Decorations at the Paris Exposition 


In the foreground a trio of workmen pound red hot 
metal into shape; others are busy in the rear. 
flame and smoke against a gray sky. 
it 1s art vital and rough-shod, smacking of nature in her grimmest 


Tall chimneys vomit 
It is all fierce, terrible almost; 
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DETAIL FROM PUBLIC CHARITY 
By M. Georges Rochegrosse 


puzzled monumental painters in all epochs. 


In point of subject-matter, M. Rochegrosse’s contribution contains 
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versions of the Army and Navy, the Colonies, Hygiene and Public 
Charity, and Beaux Arts, a conflicting agglomeration, certainly. The 
section dedicated to 
the Army, the Navy, 
and the Colonies pre- 
sents an oblique per- 
spective of the Tri- 
bune at Longchamps 
during the Distribu- 
tion of the Colors in 
1881. _ Brilliant un- 
iforms, flying flags, 
and stamping horses 
are massed with stir- 
ring effect. M. Ro- 
chegrosse has set the 
band playing, has 
caused the sun to 
flash from bright hel- 
mets and burnished 
breastplates, and 
fairly brings us to our 
feet when cuirassiers, 
dragoons, hussars, 
Turks, and spahees 
swing past the pavil- 
ion. The correspon- 
ding division is occu- 
pied by Hygiene and 
Public Charity, treat- 
ed in combination as a simple open air scene. In the background to 
the right is the silhouette of a hospital, on the green in front of which 
a squad of young men is exercising. To the left a white-capped 
charity aide ladles out soup to the poor who crowd around her, one of 
whom, an old man, is full of shabby pathos. 

Beaux Arts, though, which fills the central space, is M. Roche- 
grosse’s most definite triumph. In one of those sunlit Montmartre 
gardens, high above the roar of Paris proper, under the lazy arms of 
Le Moulin de la Galette, perhaps, are grouped representatives of ‘‘ Les 
Quat’z’ Arts.’’ Down in the foreground a young musician plays the 
violin for a slender, Botticelli-like being posed beside a tree. Here is 
a sculptor modelling from the nude, there a painter, a choice rapin, at 
his easel, while further along a young architect surveys his plans. The 
whole is exquisite in composition, is simple, true, and picturesque in 
intention. These are just the folk one jostles every day along the 
Boul’ Mich’ or by night at Bullier’s, Nothing is labored, nothing 
stilted, there is neither vacuous symbol nor empty allegory; merely a 
luminous presentation of fact. 

















SKETCH FOR BEAUX ARTS 
By M. Georges Rochegrosse 
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Such are the mural decorations of the Salle des Fétes. They are 
great art because of their utter sincerity, because, after their own 
fashion, they embody something of the fervor Delacroix put into his 
Palais-Bourbon frescos, something of the splendor Veronese painted 
on the ceiling of the Doge’s Palace, plus their own intrepid modernity. 

They seem ruthless now, yet they may some day rank as classic ex- 
amples of interior ornamentation, just as our own White City, set among 
gleaming lagoons, has become an enduring type of outdoor beauty. 

aap 


Representative American Women Illustrators : 
The Decorative Workers 


BY REGINA ARMSTRONG 





N art how much depends on the decorative 
feeling may often be estimated by its ab- 
sence. It is the one quality which if unob- 
trusively handled refuses to be considered 
separately, and yet it gives richness and 
beauty to the work it permeates. It is the 
atmosphere of art, the varying sense of the 
picturesque, and in its expression reflects 
mood as well as temperament, so that it 
may convey the most exquisite delicacy and 
refinement, or it may be a fantasia of exu- 
berance and exaggeration. It comes from 
a luxury of feeling for beauty and form, 
and it reduces both, as the lapidary facets 

the gem, to a concrete symmetry. The decorative tendency in pic- 
torial art supplies covers for books and magazines, marginal expositions 
of text, initial letters, regular illustrations, mural] designing, stained 
glass windows, and, to return more exclusively to the book-making 
trade, posters and color prints. Miss Violet Oakley, known best, 
perhaps, as an illustrator of books and in the current magazines of the 
day, has performed noteworthy efforts in all these mediums of ex- 
pression. As one of the younger illustrators, she has shown sensi- 
bility and an individual power of interpretation; but more recently 
her fondness for color work has led her into the execution of designs 
for stained glass windows and other forms of tone expression which 
she feels more truly represent her. 

Miss Oakley is a New Yorker by birth, but as she has lived in Phila- 
delphia for the last four years she has become identified with the colony 
of women illustrators who reside in that city. She began her studies at 
the Art Students’ League in New York, with the intention of learning 
to paint, a desire which she states was ‘‘ hereditary and chronic.”’ 
After a year of loca] study, she went to Paris, becoming the pupil of 
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E. Aman Jean and of Raphael Nelin, with a summer course under 
Charles Lazar, from whom she received the first visualizing power of 
her work. She studied two years in Paris, when she returned to this 
country and settled in Philadelphia, where she received instruction at 
the Academy of Fine Arts under Cecilia Beaux and others. As her 
work led naturally toward illustration she entered the class of Howard 
Pyle. The illustrations for ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. in 1897, in which she and Miss Smith were collaborators, 








VIOLET OAKLEY 
Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


were undertaken shortly after joining his class, and with that color 
work came the first suggestion for stained-glass designing in which she 
is now mainly engaged. The usual illustrations followed this intro- 
ductory work of Miss Oakley’s; some poems and stories for McClure’s 
and other periodicals were given her to illustrate, and she did covers for 
Collier’s Weekly and similar publications in addition to routine com- 
missions from publishers. 

The color feeling has always been strong in Miss Oakley’s composi- 
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JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 
Drawn by Violet Oakley 


and force, though hardly more solidity. 





tions and with it has been a balance which has carried her to an artistic 
alliance with architectural design. This is apparent in the covers she 










has executed and in 
the finished picture 
idea she has given 
her every study. It 
is even noticeable in 
the portrait sketches 
she contributes to 
this article. Her 
facility in window 
designing was in- 
born and therefore 
her partial adoption 
of it came naturally. 
She has been a fre- 
quent exhibitor at 
the Academy in 
Philadelphia, with 
studies and compo- 
sitions in color and 
in black and white, 
and her window for 
the Church of the 
Epiphany in Boston 
was recently exposed 
at that institution, 
after having a studio 
exhibit by the mak- 
ers in this city. She 
is at presentengaged 
on a window to be 
placed in the local 
Church of All An- 
gels. 

Miss Oakley’s 
collaborator of stu- 
dent days in the 
edition of ‘‘ Evan- 
geline’’ was Miss 
Jessie Willcox 
Smith, and their 
methods of work 
have many qualities 
in common, Miss 


Oakley’s being more restrained and Miss Smith’s showing more vigor 
Miss Smith is a Philadelphian 
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by birth, studied at the Academy of Fine Arts for two years and a 
somewhat longer period under 
Howard Pyle. The practical 
career of Miss Smith began on 
the advertising pages of the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, a fact 
which lends some point to an 
illustrator’s recent declaration 
that the advertising pages of 
periodicals contain as good art 
as the body of the publications. 
For Miss Smith it proved a 
school in which to learn the 
limitations of reproductive 
work. It was not long, how- 
ever, before she appropriated 
the covers of different periodi- 
cals and also furnished illustra- 
tions for books and magazines. 
The cover of the Christmas 
number of Harger’s Bazar will 
be recalled for its simple di- 
rectness. Miss Smith’s aim is 
definite and frank, her method 
vital and strong, and she is also 
a colorist of charm. Among 
her present undertakings is the 
summer cover for Scribner's 
Magazine. 

Elizabeth Shippen Green is 
a name one sees nowadays in 
the pages of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, and in certain period- 
icals devoted to children. She 
confines herself almost exclu- 
sively to the interpretation of 
characters in quaint costume 
and to children’s lore, caring 
most for the child feeling and 
for the fairy and poetic, al- 
though some of her work has 
been in more conventional il- 
lustration. 

Miss Green, alsoa nativeof %& 
Philadelphia, was a student at siaeened menren-ennen 
the Academy of Fine Arts. Drawn by Violet Oakley 
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After a year’s attendance at that institution, it became necessary for 
her to put her tal- 
ent to practical 
test, and she ac- 
cepted a position 
to illustrate cata- 
logues for one of 
the department 
stores. Later she 
brightened the ad- 
vertising pages of 
the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, mean- 
while attending 
night classes at the 
Academy and, still 
later, Howard 
Pyle’s night class 
at the Drexel In- 
stitute — all this in 
her very young 
girlhood. The 
quality of her 
work, however, 
quickly won for 
her dignified rec- 
cognition, and for 
the past two years 
she has been occu- 
pied with special 
commissions from 
publishers. Miss 
Green likes pen 
and ink as amedi- 
um,— the absolute 
effect of a telling 
line. While its 
scope is less facile 
than wash and 
crayon drawings, 
she finds it more 
authoritative and 
= incisive; through 
RUAGRT SOIPPEN ENED == fi it, also, she gets 


CHARACTER STUDY IN ‘‘TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS” desirable decora- 
Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green tive results. 
In 1896, when 
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Miss Grace King wrote her book on ‘‘ New Orleans: The Place 
and the People,’’ her publishers, the Macmillan Company, accorded 
her the privilege of having the illustrations done on the ground. 
For that undertaking she selected Miss Frances Devereux Jones, 


JESSIC WILECOS SMITH. 


. 


STUDY BY JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


a young art student at the Sophie Newcomb College of that place, 
whose pen-and-ink work had appealed to her through its fresh- 
ness, delicacy, truthfulness, and simplicity. In competition among the 
art students of the college for a cover design for the same book, Miss 
Katherine Kopman obtained second prize, and through her drawing 
was brought to the notice of the publishers, who bought the design for 
another purpose. Miss King then urged these young artists to continue 
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in a field so auspiciously opened, with the result that through their 
combined efforts the ew Orleans Calendar was \aunched. This pub- 


lication, which from 
time to time has wit- 
nessed changes in its 
personnel has sufficed 
to keep Misses Jones 
and Kopman before 
a not inconsiderable 
public as clever 
draughtsmen in the 
purely decorative and 
sketchy aspects of 
art. Both are resi- 
dents from birth of 
the Crescent City, so 
they are in a manner 
born to an artistic 
transcription of the 
place. They are both 
graduates of the So- 
phie Newcomb Col- 
lege and both studied 
art under the instruc- 
tion of the faculty of 
the school. Both 
have turned their at- 
tention to the decora- 
tion of the Newcomb 
pottery,and they have 
had commissions for 
various magazines as well. Miss Jones is at present engaged on some 
work for Harper’s Magazine. Miss Kopman paints in water colors. 
The influence of tradition and environment is palpable in the work 
of Misses Jones and Kopman. It is the direct influence of a familiarity 
with fine furnishings, glass, paintings, and statuary, and it fosters an art 
that is sumptuous yet delicate in its expression. 

When one takes up the art of Pamela Colman Smith, so strongly 
decorative, it is to find that even in consideration with decorative 
workers, it occupies a distinct, a unique place. No one is doing quite 
the same kind of work that Miss Smith essays, and it is safe to say that 
no one could do it in quite her way. She sounds the top note in the 
gamut of exuberance and exaggeration. But she touches many notes 
besides,—the humorous, the grotesque, the mystic, the pastoral, and the 
severe. One who has suffered from her mirthful and clever caricatures 
will appreciate the latter designation. 

Miss Smith was born in London of American parents and in the 





STUDY BY VIOLET OAKLEY 
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matter of age has not yet entered on her second decade. But she has, 
nevertheless, been before the public several years, and is represented 
by an astonishing amount of work. Her art instruction consisted of 
three winters at Pratt Institute, which she considers were without 
effect on her methods. Most of her qualities are the result of contact 
with the world in different phases of life and scene. She took her first 
sea voyage when she was three months old, and since then has crossed 
the ocean twenty-five times. She has spent some of her time in Lon- 
don, has visited Ireland, has lived in Jamaica, and, having an animated 
personality, has imbibed the life of all. R. H. Russell took her first 
work, some single prints, and later published some drawings of ‘‘ Tre- 
lawney of the Wells.”’ — aia asi 
Last year the same auicauys } 
publishing firm issued ' 
a book, ‘‘ The Ann- 
ancy Tales,”’ for which 
Miss Smith furnished 
the text as well as the 
drawings. They were 
a series of folk tales 
which she had gath- 
ered during her sojourn 
in Jamaica. 

From the press of 
Doubleday, Mc Clure 
& Co. several volumes 
have gone forth with 
examples of Miss 
Smith’s vivacious in- 
terpretation: one was 
a collection of old En- 
glish ballads; another 
a souvenir of Sir Henry 
Irving ; still another 
**Widdicombe Fair,’’ 
a. bailed, and “** In 
Chimney Corners,’’ a 
book of Irish folk taies 
by Seumas MacManus. 
“Countess Kathleen,”’ 
by William Yeats, 
whose writings Miss 
Smith particularly en- 
joys, has been another 1860 COSTUME STUDY BY ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN 
Irish medium for her 
work. Miss Smith likes Irish literature, ‘‘the Yeats kind,’’ she says,— 
that of fairies and witches and poetic legends. Just now she is mak- 
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ing color drawings for his ‘‘ Wanderings of Usheen,’’ which is the 
Gaelic way of spelling Ossian. She also purposes to follow an inclina- 
tion toward historical drawings. Some she has already done in her 
Shakespeare Alphabet, which she executed at the instance of R. H. 
Russell. 





MISS ELLEN TERRY AS RAUTENDELEIN 


Caricature by Pamela Colman Smith 


(By permission of Miss Terry) 


Miss Smith has the Japanese directness of line, but she disclaims 
any predilection for their methods. Oriental influence is perceptible, 
however, but without intention, for the accredited liking is ‘‘ not so 
much as people suppose,’’ she says. With a merry recognition of the 
association, however, she has caricatured herself in that guise. 

The gamut of decorative treatment, as it stretches from Miss Oakley 
to Miss Pamela Colman Smith, would seem to have been sounded. 
Miss Oakley with her stable restraint and refined strength may be 
classed with the warm vigor and dignified handling of Miss Jessie 
Willcox Smith, and with the vital and human resources of Miss Green. 
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Misses Jones and Kopman display the sure yet delicate tracery of a 
more ornamental art, while Miss Pamela Colman Smith takes unto her- 
self all the eccentricities of pronounced individuality, and shows, 
throughout, an elastic search for the expression of herself and of the 
wayward fancies and graces that possess her. 
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CARICATURE OF PAMELA COLMAN SMITH 
Drawn by Herself 
(By permission of Miss Ellen Terry) 
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Tennyson’s Relation to Common Life 
BY LEWIS BE. GATES 


TENNYSON’S poetry passes decisively beyond that of Clough, Mrs. 
Browning, and Matthew Arnold in its reaction against Romanticism. 
Earlier than any of these poets Tennyson recognized in verse the 
dangers of lonely Romantic dreaming. The ‘“‘ Palace of Art,’’ first 
published in 1833, portrays in richly ornate allegory the mental and 
moral disasters that are apt to overtake the dilettante who isolates 
himself from his fellows in the pursuit of beauty. It seems almost a 
prophecy of what later befell Dante Gabriel Rossetti and a poetical 
diagnosis of his nervous maladies and of the causes of his harassing 
morbidness. It may justly be taken as expressiag once for all Tenny- 
son’s unswerving conviction that an artist, in order both to preserve 
his normality and to give his art its widest scope and most vital power, 
must keep in close sympathy with the common life of his time. The 
recluse dreamer that Tennyson portrays in the poem is the typical 
Romantic Wanderer, fallen heir to a fortune and endowed with a sense 
of waysand means. He builds his soul a lordly pleasure-house, gathers 
into it all forms and objects of art that may minister to a nobly pas- 
sionate search for visionary beauty, and devotes himself in the midst of 
these new and exquisitely directed conditions to the old Romantic quest 
after the ideal. But, as every one remembers, bad dreams force them- 
selves upon him through all his safeguards and mar the calculated 
perfection of his visionary world; he is tortured with strange fancies; 
he feels the bonds of sane self-possession dissolving; the universe 
seems closing in upon him impalpably and terribly,— destroying with 
its threats the tranquil and harmonious movement of his imaginative 
life. And so he at last abandons his many-chambered palace of 
dreams, and goes down to make his abode in ‘“‘ a cottage in the vale,”’ 
where he may draw solace and strength from ‘‘ the common heart and 
need.’’ To Tennyson, isolated dreaming, even though one yield to it 
under the most exquisite and least sensuous conditions, seems certain 
to prove futile and disastrous. 

But though Tennyson thus early and decisively condemned the 
waywardness and the remoteness of Romanticism, his own manner of 
life was curiously unaccordant. He was himself less reconciled with 
the conventionalities, less at home in the world of sheer fact, than per- 
haps any other great poet of his day. From first to last, in his relations 
with his fellow-men, he was wayward, almost grotesque, in his mainte- 
nance of the pose of the special soul. In bearing, dress, and manner 
he was singular, picturesque, irreducible to rule. He wore all the 
forms of life with a somewhat challenging difference. He had none of 
Browning’s frank interest in the routine of society; he guarded for 
himself a kind of splendid privacy; he shut himself away from the dul- 
ness or the clamor of commonplace life in the beautiful wood-girdled 
fastness of Farringford, or in the heart of the heather in the Surrey 
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hills at Aldworth. Of course, the whole world knows the greatness of 
the man, his flawless sincerity, and the scope and largeness of his 
nature; there was in him no strain of littleness, no taint of affectation. 
And so the slight, but persistent, strangeness of his movement among 
his fellows must be accepted as the genuine and necessary expression 
of peculiarities of temperament which made it impossible for him to 
conventionalize himself without harming what was quintessential in his 
nature. 

Throughout Tennyson’s art there run traces of this same incon- 
sistency between theory and practice. Theoretically, he was convinced 
of the imperative need of a synthesis between the actual and the ideal, 
and of the incontrovertible claims of commonplace life and the conven- 
tional world of organized society. Law, order, codperative effort,— 
these conceptions are in his verse everywhere exalted. The individual 
is tutorefl into subjection to the rights of the body politic. Wellington 
and King Arthur—his typical heroes—are men whose natures are 
through and through wrought into obedience to law. The ideal of the 
State calls forth Tennyson’s passionate devotion, and often stirs his 
imagination into the creation of fervent beauty. He is conspicuously 
patriotic, and is indeed almost insular in his keen loyalty to English 
traditions, English habits of life, English religious ideas, English 
landscapes, and the British Constitution. Under this Constitution he 
finds reconciled, as nowhere else, passion for individual freedom and 
reverence for order, and he celebrates the Constitution as the symbol 
of the marvellous English genius for self-government; he finds treasured 
up in it the results of long generations of strenuous, but controlled, 
effort after more perfect social adjustment. He sings of England as, 

** A land of settled government, 
A land of just and old renown, 
Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.’’ 

Tennyson’s fervid patriotism and his ardent exaltation of order dis- 
tinguish him from most of the great poets of the century: from the 
rebels, Byron and Shelley, for example, whose tirades against English 
tyranny were notoriously fierce; and also from Clough and Arnold, 
whose love of country was tempered with much philosophic doubt. 

In his relations to science, too, Tennyson is far more modern than 
Clough or Arnold; here, also, he shows an increased closeness to fact 
and a striving to reconcile, at least theoretically, the world of fact with 
the world of dreams, The purpose of ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ is, of course, 
from first to last, to bring about this reconciliation. The poem sets 
itself to envisage unflinchingly under all its aspects the commonest and 
ugliest fact of human existence,— death. It keeps continually in view 
the most discouraging conclusions that the scientific intellect urges 
about man’s base origin, about Nature’s indifference to man’s destiny, 
and about the insignificance of the human drama as a part of the great 
cosmic process. Yet the poet wins to beauty through all this adversity ; 
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he brings sweetness out of the bitterness of death; he convinces at 
least the heart that the grief and the tragedy of actual life are not 
absolute evil. 

In such poems as these, then, and in such ways as these,—through 
insistence by means of picturesque symbols on the intimate relation of 
art to life, and through a lyrical outpouring of personal conviction as 
regards the worth of life,—Tennyson attempts a reconciliation of the 
actual with the ideal. In so far, he has got the better of the detach- 
ment that is characteristic of Romantic poetry. 

But when we go beyond his theories of life and his lyrical poems, 
and question how far he can veritably lay hold of the world of every- 
day experience and reproduce it in his art visibly and audibly, so that 
it shall have perfect truth of detail and yet a redeeming glamour, then 
we become aware of the limitations of his genius, and are once more 
troubled by that shrinking from the commonplace and from the crude, 
and by that monopolizing interest in subjective emotion, which have 
already been noted as characteristic of him as aman. With the actual 
drama of human life Tennyson cannot cope; he cannot redeem its 
triviality; he cannot bring beauty out of its turmoil and confusion; 
he cannot interpret into fine significance its puzzling complexities of 
motive, character, and passionate action. He cannot vanquish the 
repellent imperfections and defects of actual experience, and show, 
in the unwrought dross and tortured material of commonplace exist- 
ence, God in the making; he cannot reveal God in the passing hours. 
For this kind of renovating imaginative realism he lacks courage; he 
lacks also the necessary frank hospitality toward all kinds of experi- 
ence, the quick insight into motive and character, and the wide and 
close familiarity with the drama of life. 

External nature he can reproduce with what seems like truth and 
yet with beauty, for here he can be selective and subjective. But when 
he uses these same capricious methods for the treatment of character 
and conduct, his poetry comes perilously near taking on Romantic 
falseness of tone and substance; and it is this falsification of actual 
life that is meant when Tennyson is spoken of as still under the sway 
of Romantic moods, as still using Romantic methods. 

In considering these limitations of Tennyson’s genius as affecting 
his relation to actual life, the ‘‘ Idylls of the King ’’ and other narra- 
tive poems that deal with legendary subjects may at once be set aside. 
In such poems Tennyson confessedly gives himself over to remote and 
beautiful dreaming. The dramas, too, may be neglected; these are 
by universal consent unreal, unconvincing, lyrically beautiful, but weak 
in characterization and untrue. There remain two classes of poems 
that profess to treat common and contemporary life sincerely and yet 
imaginatively: first, poems that may be called Idylls of Rustic Life, 
such poems as ‘‘ Dora” and the ‘‘ Gardener’s Daughter ’’; here, too, 
belongs ‘‘ Enoch Arden ”’; secondly, poems that take their subjects 
and characters direct from the artificial world of conventional society; 
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the most important of these poems are ‘‘ Locksley Hall’’ and the 
monodrama, ‘‘ Maud.’’ 

Tennyson’s relation to actual life in poems of the first class may be 
illustrated from ** Enoch Arden.’’ Walter Bagehot has in one of his 
essays briefly pointed out how remote this poem keeps throughout from 
the world of fact. Never for a moment in ‘‘ Enoch Arden”’ is the 
reader brought into touch with real characters or with the real experi- 
ences of sailors. What the poem does is to put before the reader with 
exquisite deftness what such characters and such experiences become 
as they pass through the dreamy mind and before the visionary imagina- 
tion of the poet who wrote ‘‘ The Lady of Shalott ’’ and ‘‘ Tears, Idle 
Tears.’’ The poem has none of the savor of fact. It is lyrically falsi- 
fied from first to last—qualified into grace and music through the poet’s 
refinement of temperament. An excellent illustration of this lyrical 
falsification is to be found in the description of Enoch on the desert 
island: 


** The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
All these he saw; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 
Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long, 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail: 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon the island overhead; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 
The scarlet shafts of sunrise — but no sail.”’ 


The splendor and the beauty of these lines, their imaginative power, 
are beyond cavil; but what they really convey to us is Tennyson’s 
lyrical comment on Enoch’s isolation, not for a moment a vivid, vital 
sense of Enoch’s own actual appreciation of his fate. Fancy Robinson 
Crusoe trying to find his mind mirrored in Tennyson’s rhodomontade. 

In general, there is no truth in the psychology of Enoch; he is a sen- 
timental, soft-hearted dreamer. There is no truth in the emotional 
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atmosphere through which the background of minor characters and of 
nature is shown to us. The whole story is conceived in sentiment and 
brought forth in melodious lyricism. As a plea, therefore, for the essen- 
tial worth of common life the poem has no constraining power. We feel 
persistently that the charm and the glamour come not from life itself, 
but from the temperament and the technique of the poet. We cannot 
be made in love with life by the delicate imagery and the musical ca- 
dences of this tale of self-sacrifice. There is no genuine synthesis of 
the actual and the ideal; for the poet shows no firm grasp on the actual, 
The sailor he describes is anzemic and semi-hysterical; the refinements 
of the sailor’s spiritual struggle are highly improbable; the returning 
wanderer would far more likely have conducted himself as Guy de 
Maupassant’s seaman did in ‘‘ Le Retour.’’ Finally, even if characters 
and incidents and atmosphere all seemed true, the poem would, never- 
theless, because of the faint-heartedness of the sentiment, not be a 
successful renovation of life; it would be more likely to give the reader 
a fit of the spleen than to send him out frankly and willingly into the 
world to take what it offers. 

When we turn to the second group of poems that portray actual life, 
we find Tennyson’s Romantic proclivities no less in evidence, although 
revealing themselves in a new fashion. In ‘* Maud,”’ a typical poem 
of this class, the author’s own personality less obviously interposes a 
false atmosphere between the reader and actual life. But the falsifica- 
tion nevertheless exists, and Tennyson’s inability to re-create the com- 
monplace in terms of beauty shows itself as unmistakably as ever. The 
whole poem is the overwrought, half-frenzied dream of a mind diseased, 
—the mind of the hero, whose ideas and feelings and fancies make up 
the substance of the poem, and through whose eyes and morbid tem- 
perament we are continually forced to look at whatever happens. This 
hero is the son of a suicide; he has a bias toward insanity; he has been 
all his days a lonely, myopic, inconsolable misanthrope; he inveighs 
much and often against the common lot and his own individual fate; 
he kills a man in a duel,— the brother of the woman he loves; he is 
separated from his betrothed and goes mad. Finally, after suffering 
from various hallucinations, he gets back his reason; and he escapes 
from his private woe through going for a soldier. 

All this may be contemporary, but it certainly is not common life, 
and it certainly zs morbid. The undeniable beauty of the poem is won 
through the help of a madman. To seem to Tennyson worth por- 
trayal, the actual life of the present has to be edited in terms of the 
mind and the imagination of amonomaniac. Once more, then, Tenny- 
son, though he professedly concerns himself with a subject drawn from 
the life around him, fails to bring about any satisfactory synthesis of 
the ideal and the actual. The piece of actual life that attracts his 
imagination is too unusual and strange to be representative; and the 
mode of portrayal, though true to the hero’s temper, completely falsi- 
fies the values of normal existence. Moreover, the poem ends with a 
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curious Romantic flourish; the hero rushes off to fight for his country. 
Only in the pageantry and the excitement of war can he hope to forget 
his selfish passion and despair. The poem seems almost like a survival 
from the period of storm and stress. 

But besides the unreality of his narrative poems, there are several 
minor ways in which Tennyson’s Romantic discomfort in the presence 
of actual life shows itself. He is fond of allegory, and this fondness 
is perhaps a sign of his powerlessness over the actual stuff of life,—of 
his inability to give us with accuracy and yet with beauty the contours 
and the configurations and the rugged aspects of the world of fact. 
He likes to build his own cosmos of truth, instead of finding and re- 
vealing God’s truth in God’s cosmos. He delights in fashioning 
beautiful stories in which personified abstractions or simplified typical 
characters are the actors, and in which some theory or set of impressive 
ideas is symbolically illustrated. In the ‘‘ Palace of Art’’ he demon- 
strates abstractly the dangers of dilettantism; in the ‘‘ Vision of Sin ’’ 
he shows in a splendid and terrible pageant the pleasures and the pains 
of wickedness; the ‘‘ Idylls of the King’’ are throughout conceived 
and executed in accordance with an allegorical design. This instinct 
in an artist toward the region of allegorical abstractions is apt to go 
along with a shrinking dislike of the stark facts of actual life. The 
artist withdraws from the turmoil of the real universe into the fortress 
of his own mind, and beats the enemy in toy battles with toy soldiers. 
He demonstrates on maps and on paper that the devil must at last get 
the worst of it in the world. 

The same lack of control over concrete facts shows itself in the 
shallowness and vagueness of Tennyson’s characterization. The men 
and the women in his lyrics and his narratives have no minutely real- 
ized individualities; they are of interest to Tennyson because of the 
moods and the dreams they suggest to him; they do not tempt him 
into close analysis of the irminds and hearts, or of any peculiar inter- 
play of moods, motives, and acts; indeed, as conceived by Tennyson 
they rarely have any complex inner life of thought and feeling. Some- 
times they are types,—characters simplified for a moral purpose; some- 
times, as in the ‘‘ Idylls,’’ they are effective figures in romantic stories 
of love and war, and their acts flow directly and simply from elemental 
desires and passions, and express the somewhat conventional qualities 
of brave knights and fair ladies. But whatever the special value for 
Tennyson of the men and the women in his poems, they do not chal- 
lenge him to subtle psychological studies, of the sort, for example, that 
Browning delights in. The actual facts of the inner lives of men and 
women have little interest or fascination for him; he cares hardly more 
for these inner facts than for the actual outward facts of every-day exist- 
ence. His own moods and his own dreams are what he instinctively 
watches and interprets. Characters are worth while according to their 
power to excite rare moods of reverie and exquisite dreams. Tenny- 
son is little better than a lotos-eater in :s interpretation of character. 
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Tennyson’s curious self-involvement in the presence of the person- 
alities he watches or creates, his lack of vital dramatic sympathy and 
insight, are well illustrated in the series of poems that bear the names 
of women,—"“‘ Lilian,’’ ‘‘ Isabel,’’ ‘* Madeline,’’ ‘‘ Elednore,’’ ‘‘ Ade- 
line,’’ and ‘‘ Margaret.’’ About each of these fair women Tennyson 
‘* dreams deliciously ’’; each is ‘‘ made one with nature,’’ is portrayed 
through beautiful symbols drawn from landscape and forest and hillside 
and ‘‘ the blue regions of the air.’’ But what is portrayed? Nota 
mind and an intricate character, but a peculiar type of beauty (involv- 
ing a temperament, to be sure), as the type plays luxuriously upon the 
moods and the imagination of the poet. 


‘* How may full-sail’d verse express, 
How may measured words adore 
The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness, 
Eleanore ? 
The luxuriant symmetry 
Of thy floating gracefulness, 
Eleanore ? 
Every turn and glance of thine, 
Every lineament divine, 
Eleanore, 
And the steady sunset glow, 
That stays upon thee ?”’ 


This is very beautiful, but it is certainly not psychology. Nor is there 
a subtler interpretation of character in ‘‘ Fatima,’’ ‘* GEnone,’’ and the 
two ‘‘ Marianas ’’; they are merely studies of passion in terms of land- 
scape. The picturesque aspects of character are what interest Tenny- 
son, not the subtleties or the intricacies of mind and heart. This lack 
of psychological truth is only one more illustration of Tennyson’s lack 
of instinct for the actual,—of his remoteness from the common lot, —of 
his half-romantic subjectivity,—of his preoccupation with the dream or 
with his own moods. 

In all these ways, then, and for all these reasons, Tennyson fails of 
perfect imaginative control of common life, comes short of being a 
renovating interpreter of the commonplace. The truth of the matter 
is, that he had no vital faith in the commonplace such as Browning had, 
or belief in its essential worth. He was undemocratic in every fibre of 
his delicate, recluse nature. He does his utmost in his art to be loyal 
to his age, to the wearisome tracts of the trivial in human life, even to 
the claims of the ugly and to the rights of pain and sin. He succeeds 
in theoretically justifying to himself all these repulsive elements in the 
universe as part of some divinely guided process which shall ultimately 
lead to crowning good. The closing lines of ‘‘ In Memoriam ”’ express 
the poet’s belief in 


** One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.’’ 
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Yet this very confession of faith is, after all, an illustration of Tenny- 
son’s distrust and dislike of the present. In the actual moment he is 
unable to find redeeming beauty or worth; he can regard the passing 
moment, the welter of good and evil that he looks out upon, as worth 
while only as it may be atoned for by some far-away excellence toward 
which it is groping. The present he tolerates simply as it contains the 
promise and potency of some remote future. This is merely, in a more 
refined form, the old Romantic blasphemy against life and the spirit 
that informs it. Greater faith, greater heartiness, more courage than 
this, are needed in a poet; otherwise he can hardly hope to portray a 
fragment of our actual, fleeting life so as to make it seem divinely sig- 
nificant in spite of all its apparent triviality and its undeniable grossness 
and ugliness. 

Finally, even when Tennyson renders some piece of actual life ex- 
quisite in its appeal to us, the charm too often seems something ad- 
ventitious, something artificially added to life, not resident in life and 
simply revealed by the poet. The beauty, for example, in ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden ’’ seems distilled into the story from the poet’s temperament 
through the aid of musical rhythms and delicately wrought imagery. 
This is the old dubious method of Romanticism to which long ago 
Jeffrey and Peacock narrowly and unintelligently objected and in which 
later criticism has more precisely noted the eccentricity and untrust- 
worthiness. Romantic poets—so the charge runs—give us their 
capricious moods about life ; they show us life with the embellishment 
imparted to it by their quaintly iridescent temperaments. They give us 
a report, not of some actual region of fact, but of the mirage thereof 
cast against the heavens by the haze of intense emotion in the midst of 
which they are perpetually moving and breathing. What they have to 
offer is news of the state of the emotional atmosphere, not news of the 
rugged earth. Their ideal is a visionary ideal in the clouds; the actual 
remains below unredeemed. The beauty of the mirage, we come often 
to feel, is an artificial affair, the product of the refractions of personal 
feeling, of the individual horizon, of the evanescent lights and colors 
of poetic imagery, and of the shaping winds of rhythm. Beauty of 
this kind is worth while, yet it is in some degree accidental and ab- 
normal; it is in very truth only exquisite feigning. Tennyson in his 
imaginative treatment of actual life fails for the most part to create 
beauty more essential or permanent than this, or beauty that is more 
organically and necessarily related to common experience. He has 
still something of the visionary blindness of Romanticism when he tries 
to move about in the midst of the trivial incident and the varying tur- 
moil of daily life. Out of what his vision has vouchsafed him, he 
creates lyrical poetry of irresistible sweetness and beauty. But his eye, 
while he has been watching the splendors of dreamland, has not learned 
the aspect or the meaning of the commonplace, and he makes his way 
uncertainly through a world that he only partially realizes. 





































The Casuistry of Plagiarism 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


A RECENT paper by Mr. Howells on the Psychology of Plagiarism 
interests me extremely, and though not the abler casuist he invites, I 
am moved to take the affair into consideration. 

Although I have absolutely no sympathy with Mr. Howells’s ‘‘ wide- 
spread English novelist’’ (which by the way is a most delightful and 
euphonious phrase, strongly remindful of the ‘‘ foine ould Irish gin- 
tleman,’’) either in his novels or his widespreadness, yet his plagiarism is 
useful to point a moral, as it has already served to adorn atale. Tomy 
mind the honesty or dishonesty of plagiarism depends entirely upon the 
plagiarist’s motive. If his primary motive is to deceive his reader into 
thinking that a clever thought or a happy expression of it is original 
with himself, when in reality he has learned it from another, then his 
crime is indeed literary theft, and is both dishonest and dishonorable. 

But if, for the clearer presentation or better exposition of his sub- 
ject, he adopts a phrase which he has gleaned from his reading, and 
which perhaps oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed,—if, I say, 
he does this with no burglarious intent, but with the free spirit of give 
and take that ought to exist among brothers of the craft, then he is 
innocent of crime or theft. 

And since the widespread gentleman referred to avows through 
his kind friend that he was innocent in intent, we are bound to accept 
his word; possibly with a dim sense of regret that he did not take more 
of his own where he found it, and originate less. 

But from the reader’s point of view it is often difficult to judge 
fairly of a writer’s intent. 

Then, too, my theories, if true, reduce innocent plagiarism to simple 
quotation, and since it is not always expedient to enclose the passages 
in quotation marks, their recognition depends on the literary latitude 
and retentive memory of the reader. 

As one of the best examples of this innocent and delightful plagiar- 
ism ‘‘ Trilby ’’ may be mentioned. 

Mr. Du Maurier took his own where he found it and used it so 
aptly that what he did still bettered what was done. 

Perhaps not half the quotations in his books are recognized as such 
by the average reader, but what of that? The enjoyment of a happy 
thought is not always dependent on the name of its author. 

Those of us who know and love the Yonghy-Bonghy-B6 are not 
disturbed because ‘‘ On the coast of Coromandel”’ is a delicious 
phrase stolen bodily from ‘*‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’—and I believe Emer- 
son said something clever about quotation, which, if I could remember 
it, would come in very well right here. But, speaking of “‘ Trilby,”’ 
—all men may know that ‘‘ the glory that was Greece and the grandeur 
that was Rome’”’ is a quotation, though not so designated. And again, 
Mr. Du Maurier quotes phrases that are doubtless known only to ‘*‘ the 
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reader of one book.’’ But they are all quotations and so all plagiarism. 
Innocent plagiarism because no wrong is intended; and this brings us 
back to the ethical side of the affair, which is, after all, much like the 
ethical side of every other affair, in that the motive makes the deed. 

This point was forcibly brought home to me when in a confec- 
tioner’s shop the other day I carelessly picked up a chocolate from a 
tray on the counter and ate it. I took no pains to conceal my act from 
the salesman who was tying up the box of candy I had just bought, 
because I had no intent of theft, and the man knew it. But suddenly 
it recalled to me a day when as a tiny child I stood in a little country 
store. I had been sent on an errand, and while the storekeeper was 
wrapping my parcel, with his back turned, 1 stealthily stole a gumdrop 
and slyly slipped it in my mouth. The deed was done in obedience 
to an irresistible temptation and with conscious intent to s¢ea/. There- 
fore the gumdrop was a theft, and the chocolate, taken under appar- 
ently similar circumstances, was not. And so it seems to me that 
plagiarisms can be divided into chocolates and gumdrops; or, as Mr. 
Howells says, it may be frankly avowed and in nowise dishonest, or it 
may be a “‘ crime of literary theft.’” Though not always discernible, 
these divisions are very clearly defined in the mind of the plagiarist, 
and the guilty kind ought to disgrace the offender, whether it does or 
not. 

But the punishment rarely fits the crime in these cases, for the 
Parallel Column is no punishment, and indeed it more often works 
the other way and stands the wicked plagiarist in good stead as an 
advertisement. 

And another reason why the crime is no great disgrace is because 
the offences are usually so trivial, or committed by offenders of so 
little importance that no one really cares. 

Indeed one is often bored by paragraphs stating with unctuous zeal 
that Miss Smith of Oshkosh has copied some verses of the poet Brown’s 
and offered them for publication to the editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Rule ; or that Mr. Kipling or Mr. Stevenson has used the expression 
**deep blue sea,’’ whereas Lord Byron said ‘‘ deep and dark blue 
ocean ’’ long ago. 

No, the important plagiarisms by important people, done with evil 
intent, are almost as rare as the sea-serpent, and until they do appear 
may we not read the unparalleled columns of our best authors in peace ? 


Bo ald? 





















Stage Notes—No. 5 


BY CLARA MORRIS 


An odd and somewhat touching little incident occurred one evening 
when we were in the far Northwest. There was a blizzard on just then, 
and the cold was something terrible. I had a severe attack of throat 
trouble, and my doctor had been with me most of the day. His little 
boy, hearing him speak of me, was seized with a desire to go to the 
theatre, and coaxed so well that his father promised to take him. 

The play was ‘‘ Odette.’’ The doctor and his pretty little son sat 
in the end seats of the parquette-circle, close to the stage and almost 
facing the whole house. The little fellow watched his first play closely. 
As the comedy bit went on, he smiled up at his father, saying audibly: 
**T like her— don’t you, papa ?’’ 

Papa silenced him, while a few people who had overheard smiled 
over the child’s unconsciousness of observers. But when I had 
changed my dress and crept into the darkened room in a robe de 
chambre—when the husband had discovered my wrong-doing and was 
driving me out of his house, a child’s cry of protest came from the 
audience. At the moment the husband raised his hand to strike, 
I repelled him with a gesture and went staggering off the stage; while 
that indignant little voice cried, ‘‘ Papa, papa! can’t you have that 
man arrested ?’’ and the curtain fell. 

One of the actors ran to the peep-hole in the curtain and saw the 
doctor leading out the little man, who was then crying bitterly; the 
audience smiling and applauding him — one might say affectionately. 

A bit later the doctor came to my dressing-room to apologize and 
to tell me the rest of it. When the curtain had fallen, the child had 
begged, ‘‘ Take me out, take me out !’’ and the doctor, thinking he 
might be ill, rose and led him out. No sooner had they reached the 
door, however, than he pulled his hand away, and crying,—*‘ Quick, 
papa, quick! you go round the block that way, and I ’Il run round this 
way, and we ’Ill be sure to find that poor lady, that ’s out in the cold 
— just in her nighty! ”’ 

In vain he tried to explain; the child only grew more wildly excited, 
and finally the doctor promised, if the child would come home at once 
—only two blocks away—he would return and look for the lady in the 
nighty. And he had taken the little fellow home, and had seen him 
fling himself into his mother’s arms and, with tears and sobs, tell her 
of the ‘* poor lady, whose husband had driven her right out into the 
blizzard, don’t you think, mamma, and only her nighty on, and, 
mamma, she had n’t done one single bad thing — not one! ”’ 

Poor warm-hearted, innocent little chap! He was assured, later 
on, that the lady had been found and taken to a hotel, and I hope his 
next play was better suited to his tender years. 

In Philadelphia we had a very ludicrous interruption, during the 
last act of ‘‘ Man and Wife.’’ The play was as popular as Wilkie 
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Collins’s story, from which it had been taken, and therefore the house 
was crowded. 

I was lying on the bed in the darkened room — in that profound and 
swift-coming sleep known only to the stage hero or heroine. The paper 
on the wall began to move noiselessly aside, and in the opening thus 
disclosed, at the head of the bed—lamp illumined—appeared the mur- 
derous faces of Delamain and Hester Detheridge. As the latter raised 
the wet, suffocating napkin, that was to be placed over my face, a short, 
fat man in the balcony started to his feet, and broke the creepy silence 
with the shout, ‘‘ Mein Gott in Himmel! vill dey murder her alreaty ?’’ 

Some one tried to pull him down into his seat, but he struck the 
hand away, crying loudly, ‘‘ Stob it! stob it! I say!’’ and while the 
people rocked back and forth with laughter, an usher led the excited 
German out, declaring all the way: ‘‘ A blay vas a blay — but some- 
dings might be dangerous even in a blay! Und dat ting vat he saw 
should be stobbed alreaty! ’’ 

Meantime I had quite a little rest on my bed before quiet could be 
restored and the play proceed. 

I have often wondered if any audience in the world can be as quick 
to see a point as is the New York audience. During my first season 
in this city, there was a play produced at Mr. Daly’s that I was not in, 
but I was looking on at it. In one scene there stood a handsome 
bronze bust on a tall pedestal. From a careless glance I took it to be 
an Ariadne. At the changing of the scene, the pedestal received a 
blow that toppled it over, and the beautiful ‘* bronze ’’ bust broke into 
a hundred pieces of white plaster. 

The laughter that followed was simply caused by the discovery of 
a stage trick. The next character coming upon the stage was played 
by Miss Newton — in private life known as Mrs, Charles Backus, wife 
of the famous minstrel. No sooner did she appear upon the stage — 
not even speaking one line—than the laugh broke forth again, swelled 
and grew until the entire audience joined in one great roar. 

I expected to see the lady embarrassed, distressed, but not she. 
After her first startled glance at the house, she looked at the pedestal, 
and then she too laughed; when the audience gave her a hearty round 
of applause, which she acknowledged. 

' A scene-hand, noticing my amazed face, said, ‘‘ You don’t see it, 
do you?”’ 

**No!’’ I answered. 

‘* Well,’’ said he, ‘‘ did you know who that bust was ?’”’ 

** Yes,’’ I replied; ‘‘ I think it was Ariadne.’’ 

‘*Oh, no!’’ he said; ‘‘ it was a bust of Bacchus—then when Mrs. 
Backus appeared a 

‘*Oh!”’ I interrupted, ‘‘ they all said to themselves, ‘ poor Backus 
is all broken up— Backus has busted!’ And that was why they 
laughed, and she saw it and laughed with them, and they saw ¢hat and 
applauded her? Well, that ’s a quick-witted audience! ”’ 
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An opinion I still retain. 
People are fond of saying, ‘‘ A woman can’t keep asecret.’’ Well, 
perhaps she don’t keep her secrets forever, but here ’s how two women 
kept a secret for a good many years, and betrayed it through a scene 
in a play. 

Mr. Daly’s treasurer had given tickets to some friends for a per- 
formance of ‘‘ Divorce.’” They were ladies— mother and daughter. 
At first greatly pleased, the elder lady soon began to grow nervous, 
then tearful as the play went on; and. her daughter, watching her 
closely, was about to propose their retirement, when the mother, with 
clasped hands and tear-blurred eyes, seeing the stealing of my son, by 
the order of his father, thrilled the audience and terrified her daughter, 
by flinging up her arms and crying wildly: 

‘* Don’t do it, for God’s sake, don’t do it ! you don’t know what 
agony it means! ’”’ and fell, fainting, against the frightened girl beside 
her. 

Great confusion followed; the ushers, assisted by those seated near, 
removed the unconscious woman to Mr. Daly’s private office; but so 
greatly had her words affected the people, that when the men on the 
stage escaped through the window with the child in their arms, the 
curtain fell to a volley of hisses. 

In the office, as smelling salts, water, and fresh air were brought into 
requisition, in answer to a question of Mr. Daly’s, the treasurer was 
saying: ‘‘ She is Mrs. W , a widow, sir—’’ when a faint voice 
interrupted,— 

‘** No, no! I’m no widow! ”’ 

The treasurer smiled pityingly, and continued: ‘‘ I have known her 
intimately, for twelve years, sir. She is the widow x! 

**No, no! ’’ came the now sobbing voice. ‘‘ No, no! oh, Daisy, 
dear, tell him, tell him! ”’ 

And the young girl, very white and trembling visibly, said: ‘‘ I 
hope you will forgive us, Mr. A , but from causeless jealousy my 
father deserted mother, and—and he stole my little brother—mamma’s 
only son. We have never heard of either of them since. Widowhood 
seemed a sort of protection to poor mamma, and she has hidden behind 
its veil for sixteen years. She meant no harm; she would have told 
you before Feet 

She turned crimson and stopped, but that burning blush told its 
story plainly, and Mr. Daly busied himself over the pouring of a glass of 
wine for the robbed mother, while the treasurer, in low tones, assured 
Daisy there was nothing to forgive, and gratefully accepted the permis- 
sion granted him to see the poor things safely home. 

Sixteen years’ silence is not so bad for a sex who can’t keep a secret. 



























Book and Heart 
BY GEORGE SEIBEL 


For many a year he grubbed among 

The stalls where antique tomes lie piled, 
And then alone when, for a song, 

He bought some prize, he ever smiled; 
Staring at titles oft his eyes 

Slanted aloft with eager looks, 
As if he stood in Paradise 

’Neath trees of knowledge hung with books. 


So long the reflex dull of calf, 

Morocco, vellum, lit his face, 
That it is leathern now by half, 

And Time’s deep tooling we can trace. 
Volumes grew human in his care, 

While he their form and semblance took, 
Till men stood on the shelving there 

And in the armchair lolled a book. 


But books and men will fray and fade, 
As Care’s rude finger turns the page, 
Or, in some sunless chamber laid, 
They warp and mildew into age; 
The living leaves grow sere and wan, 
The back knows many an ache and crook, 
Till into Limbo ’s flung the man, 
And to the grave is borne the book. 


Who knows,—yon pile of ragged leaves 
May, when some critic finds it there, 
Be gathered up like golden sheaves 
And garbed in beauty past compare. 
E’en so, if aught of worth He find 
Between its margins broad and white, 
Some heavenly Grolier yet may bind 
The bookman’s soul in covers bright! 








































Children’s Magazines * 
BY ELIZABETH KNIGHT TOMPKINS 


ABOUT two afternoons a week Barbara drops in at my office on her 
way uptown. She says it gives her a distinctly pleasurable sensation to 
know that she is doing something which the Ladies’ Fournal and her 
relatives in Noahville would condemn. She gets, so she says, a de- 
licious sense of freedom, of breadth of horizon, at the least possible 
cost. Not that the above is her motive for coming, she always adds, 
for Barbara is rigidly honest. She comes primarily because she wants 
to see me, and secondarily because I am a good escape-pipe for the 
unmarketable reflections that crowd upon her in the course of the day. 
It is a very different thing with anything the general public will swal- 
low. With these she is miserly, for Barbara is a literary person. 

I am generally at my last patient when she comes; but if, as some- 
times happens, there is another victim in the waiting-room, she leaves 
me a note instead,—one of Barbara’s own particular notes, all humor 
and fun on the surface, but with an undercurrent of confidence and 
affection that leaves me with a sense of something pleasant having hap- 
pened for the rest of the day. I am not in love with Barbara, princi- 
pally because I am a fool. It is not with her kind of woman that I fall 
in love. Then, too, I have repressed my emotional nature, ground it 
down until it has become my slave, incapable of a spontaneous move- 
ment except under a particular kind of stimulus. Barbara says that 
she is not in love with me, and sometimes I believe her. 

This afternoon her desire to unburden herself was greater than her 
dislike of waiting. For a long half-hour she buried herself in the 
fashion notes and the answers to correspondents in the women’s papers 
on my table. When, at last, I was free to see her, she rushed into my 
office and into her subject without a.second’s delay. 

** Don’t you want to be an angel ?’’ she began persuasively. ‘‘ You 
have been making money lately, loads of it.’’ 

** Oh, you mean a financial angel ?’”’ 

** T want to start a magazine of my own for young girls. I am tired 
of being a hypocrite.’ Barbara, by the way, is associate editor of one 
of the best-known juvenile publications. 

‘* What ’s the policy to be ?’”’ I asked. 

‘* It is to be a magazine that no orthodox mother will allow in her 
family,’’ she replied in all gravity. 

‘* Then you don’t expect to make money out of it ?”’ 

** Money? Oh, dear, no! Does anything ever make money that 
appeals only to the enlightened few?’’ This was so large an order 
that I did not try to fill it, but asked instead: 

** It is not going to be immoral, then, only advanced ?”’ 

‘Immoral! On the contrary, it is to be profoundly moral. Its 


* From advance sheets of ‘‘ Talks with Barbara.”” By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. Permission 
of Messrs G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
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aim will be to make true morality attractive by taking away their im- 
portance from all the ridiculous little side issues that have really nothing 
to do with the main issue. People usually have their sense of right and 
wrong blunted in childhood by being told that things are wrong that 
have no moral significance whatever. Parents regret that children lose 
their faith in them so early, but what right have they to expect anything 
else ? Can a reasoning being keep faith long in a person who tells him 
that it is wrong to read a story-book or play an innocent game on 
Sunday ?”’ 

‘* What would you have in your magazine ?’’ I asked; for when 
Barbara is in one of her earnest moods, I like to make her talk. Her 
thoughts are worth hearing, because they are always her own,— the 
thoughts of a woman who thinks for herself and who does not confound 
the truth with what people believe. 

**I would have stories, of course,’’ she began with an air of deep 
reflection. ‘‘ Lots of them. In fact, all my teaching will be done by 
stories with a prominent but unemphasized moral in them. I won’t 
put, ‘ Now, my dear little readers and hearers, don’t you think this is 
a just punishment for such wicked conduct ?’ at the end; but my little 
readers and hearers shall be made to feel in an indirect way that the 
punishment was inevitable.’’ 

** Ah, I don’t like that,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ It offends my artistic 
sense. Art for art’s own sake and not for didactic purposes! Besides, 
it is n’t fair to the kids. Imagine a magazine for grown people with 
nothing but problem stories in it! ”’ 

‘*T know,”’ Barbara replied slowly. ‘‘ I feel that side of the ques- 
tion as strongly as you do; but what am I going to do about it? If 
children nowadays are like what I was, they can’t be hired to read any- 
thing that is n’t at least in the form of fiction; but if you gave me a 
thread of a story, I ’d swallow anything for the sake of it. Besides, 
the teaching shall be in events, in actions and their consequences, as 
little as possible in words. There is one thing certain, I would n’t 
have a single story with useful information in it. I would put it in the 
prospectus, that no one need offer any that lugged in historical infor- 
mation or anything of that sort. What are facts anyway? Did you 
ever like any one person better because of his knowledge of facts ? 
People who run to useful information are almost invariably uninterest- 
ing, and yet we keep on holding them up to children as models.’’ 

‘* I find a few facts useful in my profession,’’ I ventured to remark. 

‘‘In your profession, yes; but they give nothing to you as a man, 
and it is not the professional side of my subscribers that I intend min- 
istering to. Of course everybody has to know a certain number of 
facts, the more the better up to a certain limit, but they should know 
them by the way, in a surreptitious manner. Facts should never be 
met with in their undigested form. They should be carefully secluded 
from the public gaze until they assimilate with one another and form 


culture, depth, and all that sort of thing.’’ 
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The Critic 


“But what are you going to teach ?’’ I asked, feeling indisposed 
to argue the question, although I was far from agreeing with her. 

**Oh, you are tired,’” she broke off. ‘‘ You never let me have 
things my own way like this unless you have had a hard day. What is 
it? Here, take a cigar and smoke it. That will make you feel better. 
And don’t sit in that straight, hard chair. Take this one.’’ 

**It was only that I was up all night. Goon. Talk to me some 
more. I like to hear you. It takes my mind off my work. You were 
going to tell me what you were going to teach the infants.”’ 

“*T made a list of some of the things just as they came into my 
head,’’ she went on, consulting the back of an envelope. ‘‘ The worst 
of it is that it sounds like a joke, while I am in deadly earnest. First, 
there is the sin of believing what your reason tells you can’t be true. 
Next, the sin against your intellect in keeping Sunday in the orthodox 
fashion. Third, the duty of defying convention in certain fixed chan- 
nels. Fourth, the duty of seeking happiness. Fifth, the folly of re- 
gretting past sins and mistakes. I should have answers to correspondents 
for the older girls,’’ she went on without stopping to comment on her 
list. ‘‘ And I would give them a new kind of advice about their rela- 
tions to men and to society. If a girl wrote me about making calls, for 
instance, I would reply: ‘ Did it never occur to you what a senseless 
proceeding it is to dress up in your best clothes and go and sit for five 
minutes in another woman’s drawing-room and talk about things in 
which neither of you is especially interested ? Can you imagine a man 
doing it to another man? Isn’t it giving importance to such things 
that makes women small-minded ?’ ’’ 

** But you make calls yourself, Barbara,’’ I protested. 

**Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘ But, then, you see, I was n’t taken in 
hand early enough. I see the ridiculousness of it, and I hate the whole 
thing, but when a woman is kind enough to call on me, I have n’t 
strength of mind not to return it. Besides, I would n’t hurt her feel- 
ings. It is simpler to educate a whole generation to it all at once,’’ she 
added, with a laugh. 

** And how about the girls’ relations with men ?’’ I asked, fearing 
that she would leave out the most interesting phase of the subject. 

** I'd tell them not to bother about chaperones and proprieties, but 
to be natural and direct and simple, to follow their impulses— Oh, 
dear! ’’ she broke off suddenly, ‘‘ that would n’t do at all.’’ 

“It might not work very well,’’ I put in. Barbara was silent for 
some minutes, evidently thinking hard. 

**Oh!”’ she exclaimed at length, launching into one of her splendid 
fits of resentment against the established order of earthly conditions, 
** It won’t do, and I knew it all the time. My rules of conduct are for 
the highest type of girl. It would make a limited number of glorious, 
godlike women, but it would do incalculable harm to the others. 
Imagine telling an ordinary girl to follow her impulses, to be as natural 
as possible! To get the good of my teaching, a girl would have to have 
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all the virtues already. She would have to be pure-minded and self- 
disciplined, large-minded and clear-sighted, of sound judgment, 
strongly planted on her own feet. Given such a girl, I could help her 
to rise still higher; but the others, the girls whose restraints lie in out- | 
ward conventions, not in self-respect—’’ She stopped and then broke 
out again: ‘‘ It is the hardest thing in life that people cannot be trusted 
with the truth ; that we who see clearly have to make hypocrites and 
liars of ourselves; that we have to uphold an outward law for which we 
have no reverence, founded on expediency, not truth, simply because 
the inward law (that greatest of all forces which we call self-control) 
is not established in most people.’’ She paused again, and I said, 
gently: 

‘* There are few eyes strong enough to stand the white light of truth. 
It blinds most people, and they wander over precipices.’’ 

‘* All the same, I shall teach my own children what I really believe. 
I will not have the lie between us. Come what will, they shall know 
the truth—‘ and the truth shall make them free,’ ’’ she added solemnly. 
We often talk of these dream children of hers, and Little Barbara is a 
distinct person to us both. 

‘* T don’t need my check-book, then ?”’ I said, after a few moments’ 
silence. 

‘* No,”’ she answered soberly. ‘‘ I could give them only such frag- 
ments of truth that it is not worth while. Our magazines do harm to 
the child, particularly the woman child of exceptional nature, in cramp- 
ing that nature and making her as commonplace as possible; but my 
magazine would have worse sins than that on its conscience. Good- 
by. Iam saddened, oppressed.”’ 


Notes of a Novel Reader 
BY CORNELIA ATWOOD PRATT 


Wuart shall we do without the unreasonable ‘‘ fear of the Lord ’”’ 
in fiction? The problem is one which story-writers must soon face. 
One is reminded of its urgency by reading Miss Wilkins’s new volume 
‘* The Love of Parson Lord.’’* The initial story, charming and ten- 
der as it is, deals with a theme which will meet with far less sympathy 
to-day than fifteen years ago; and in fifteen years more it will be prac- 
tically impossible to revive interest in the touching mental attitude it 
describes, save as what one may call a museum-predicament. 

Parson Lord’s little daughter, Love, is the very apple of his eye, 
but he holds ordinary parental indulgence sinful for himself and harm- 
ful for the child. Nevertheless, all the good things he dares not give 
her openly, he weakly bestows in secret and mysterious ways, present- 
ing so a doll when she craves dolls, and a lover when the time for 
lovers comes. He upbraids himself continually meanwhile, and yet is, 
as he confesses in his journal, ‘‘ sure in the depths of my guilty and 
* “* The Love of Parson Lord.” By Mary E. Wilkins. Harper & Bros, 
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self-betraying heart that for the sake of her happiness I would repeat, 
as long as I drew the breath of life, my folly and my fault.’’ 

Pretty as the story is, and exquisitely as Miss Wilkins tells it, it 
loses some of its due effect from the reader’s impatience with what 
seem senseless and irreligious samples. 

There has, indeed, been a pronounced change in the reader’s atti- 
tude toward Calvinistic problems as exploited in literature. Time was 
when we took them with tremendous seriousness — the popularity of 
‘* John Ward, Preacher,’’ is an instance—but the day seems to have 
gone by when ‘soul-struggles of this type call up any strong sympa- 
thetic feeling. They are no longer valid in literature or life, although 
in the first they made strong stories, and, in the latter, strong characters. 

As yet there seems to be nothing to replace Calvinism effectually in 
the world of ethics or in the world of art. Sweet reasonableness and 
reverent common sense may shape characters which are pleasant to 
have about the house and agreeable in business transactions, but they 
do lack richness, resonance, and dramatic intensity. Strenuousness 
has vanished and distinction is vanishing. Is not the present cult of 
the historical novel a dumb acknowledgment that we want to get away 
from the tepid adventures of our every-day minds and our every-day 
souls ? 

What shall we do to be saved from our own intelligent mediocrity ? 

McAndrews would probably tell us to take to Steam—to turn about 
and seek in the world created by man’s hands the intensity which 
seems vanishing from the world intellectual. And certainly a writer 
might do worse than to accept McAndrews’s advice. The author of 
‘* The Nerve of Foley ’’ * has done something of this kind, and done it 
marvellously well. And he has apparently done it from instinct rather 
than theory. To his mind the proposition that an engine plus a man 
or two is the most heroic combination on earth does not require 
defence, but he has illustrated it, 


** Till even first-class passengers can tell the meaning plain.”’ 


His book is a volume of railroad stories, and it is the best that has 
yet been written. They are crisp, vivid, breathless, every one of them, 
and no one is like another, yet each gives the same lift to the heart 
and stir to the blood that courage and daring and light-hearted devo- 
tion to difficult duty must always give. “After all, the reader says to 
himself, ‘‘ If we could always have in our fiction action like this,— 
simple, convincing, heroic,—we could get on without reflection very 
well !”’ 

But this is, at most, a passing thought. We really are not ready 
yet to eliminate the Idea from literature, in spite of our spreading 
materialism. And while we may have lost interest in the problems of 
Calvinism, the problems of the spiritual life remain the more absorbing 


*“ The Nerve of Foley.””, By Frank H.Sparman. Harper & Bros. 
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because each man’s God is, now, the measure of his own reach into 
infinity. 

‘* Lying Prophets,’ * one of Mr. Eden Philpotts’s earlier books 
which deserves the resurrection that his new popularity has given it, is 
nothing more nor less than a study of two such deities, and incidentally 
of an unhappy girl who was crushed between the beliefs of her father 
and her lover, each of whom said in very different ways: 


‘‘ Thus Gods are made 
And whoso makes them otherwise shall die.’’ 


Joan is rescued and set upon her feet again by a wise and loving 
old uncle, who says when she begins to long helplessly for new gods 
and more merciful ones: 


‘**T is like this : your man did take plain Nature for God, an’ he 
did talk fulishness ’bout finding Him in the scent o’ flowers, the hum 
o’ bees and sich like. Mayhap Nature is a gude working God fora 
selfish man, but she ed ’n wan for a maid, as you knaws by now. Then 
your faither—his God do sit everlastingly alongside hell-mouth, an’ do 
laugh an’ girn to see all the world a walkin’ in, same as the beasts 
walked in the Ark. Theer’s another picksher of a God for ’e; but 
mark this, gal, they be lying prophets — lying prophets both! ”’ 


Uncle Chirgwin is one of the gentlest, sagest men who has come 
into literature for many a day, and ‘‘ Lying Prophets ”’ is a great novel, 
both in its sweep and its execution,— too great, perhaps, for instant 
recognition. It would be difficult to say what quality Hardy has as 
a novelist that Eden Philpotts has not, except the negative one of an 
unredeemed pessimism. 

Now and again one meets a novel, as now and again one meets a 
man or woman, attractive by sheer persistence of what we call human- 
ness, for lack of a more clearly descriptive word. ‘‘ Hearts Importu- 
nate ¢ is such a book. It is an Australian story, not especially 
remarkable in its plot or its descriptive passages, but having for hero 
and heroine a strong, rich-natured, and high-minded man and woman, 
both needing nothing on earth so much as some one on whom to ex- 
pend their affections and lavish their lives. These two people are so 
vividly and impressively placed before us that we cannot fail to sympa- 
thize with them, and to fee! that it is much more keenly imperative 
than common that their joint romance should end in the final enriching 
of their two lives. 

Now whether it is art or nature that contributes most to creating 
this effect of whole-hearted sympathy on the reader’s part, the sensa- 
tion itself is sufficiently unusual to make it worth while to read the 
book. The brilliant author of ‘‘ Folly Corner,’’ { who knows a great 
deal more about novel writing and about different types of humanity 


*“* Lying Prophets.” By Eden Philpotts. F. A. Stokes Co. 
+ ‘“‘ Hearts Importunate.”” By Evelyn Dickenson. Dodd, Mead & Co, 
¢‘* Folly Corner.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Henry Holt & Co. 
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than does the historian of Avis Fletcher and Ralph Hazell, the Aus- 
tralian pair, has, nevertheless, not been able to make us care so breath- 
lessly about the fate of her people. Pamela, her heroine, is certainly 


human enough. She is ‘‘ one of those mercurial women who can be 
made happy by a bar of French chocolate and miserable by a shabby 
hat,’’ and all the many complications of her worthless little life come 
from her insensate devotion to her first love, an unpleasant scamp with 
whose faults she is perfectly acquainted. From the standpoint of com- 
mon sense Pamela more than deserves her misadventures and is hardly 
entitled to her final peace—which is the delectable repose of a country 
life in a beautiful garden. Indeed, one of the things which Pamela’s 
very competent creator knows best is the effect of a garden upon 
feminine nerves. This bit of knowledge is noteworthy, for few novel- 
ists are wise enough to classify it where it belongs, among the great in- 
fluences of life. Those who read Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s first strong 
and unpleasant book, ‘‘ The Maternity of Harriot Wicken’’ will re- 
member that the redeeming touches of sanity and wholesomeness in 
the morbid and desperate days of that neurotic heroine come from her 
lonely life out-of-doors among growing things. Pamela’s story is by 
no means one of such unrelieved gloom, but even so her brightest hours 
are in the open air, and the reader remembers her longest and most 
tenderly for her sympathy with country sights and sounds and her love 
of things that grow. 


A Song 
BY WAITMAN BARBE 


As when, dear love, a winging bird is throwing 
Its arch of pleading song from tree to tree, 
’T is thus I bridge the night, without thy knowing, 
With arch of dreams, sweet dreams, with dreams of thee. 


And when at last the night of death shall sever, 
And blackness roll its waves twixt thee and me, 

*T is thus I ’ll bridge the night of death for ever 
With arch of love, sweet love, with love of thee. 


eI 






















At Cross Purposes 
By Th. Bentzon (Mme. Blanc) 


Translated by Bessie van Vorst 
(Conclusion) 
Jean Lautrec’s Note-Booxs 
May 25. 

I must n’T be in a hurry, I suppose; it would be dangerous to 
awaken her distrust. She will come around if I espouse one of her 
fantastic ideas regarding the supremacy of woman’s inclination over 
the masculine will. But what revenge I shall take afterwards, for she 
has really tried me greatly! Instead of progressing we are going back- 
wards, and I will never forgive the crazy old De Vincelles who, by 
giving an alarm, has spoiled all our beautiful plans. Everything was 
going on wonderfully well. Under pretence of initiating the corre- 
spondent of the Magazine into the depths of Parisian life, I took 
her to several places which have no claim to propriety; this did not 
prevent her from moralizing about everything, in the most amusing 
manner. Perhaps I carried things a little too far. She can hardly step 
out of her door without passing the entrance of Bullier’s, whose fantastic 
decorations it seems had attracted her attention. She told me naively 
how much she wanted to see this popular ball. An American news- 
paper, I believe, had recommended the Thursday /é¢es, and there was 
some question of this charming place in a book of notes on Paris 
recently published in New York. Over there, all books being intended 
for girls, the most improper subjects are freely talked about in a way 
that could shock nobody. Hence arise certain misunderstandings. 
Perhaps I ought to have enlightened her with a word; but it would 
have meant losing just the chance I wanted. She was carried away by 
her own interest. I assured myself without too much difficulty that 
she could only really appreciate French gayety after having traversed 
this threshold, glistening with flaring illuminations, behind which went 
on such dancing as she had never seen. We decided upon a night for 
our frolic, but suddenly, the day before, a few curt lines announce that 
Miss Ethel Marsh has changed her mind. When I goto ask the mean- 
ing of this caprice, I am confronted with a face even more chilly than 
her note. 

“‘It is difficult,’’ she says to me, in a tone that corresponds with 
her expression, ‘‘ to know how far one can carry investigations and ex- 
periences in a foreign country. Up to the present time I have counted 
upon you to set the proper limit.’’ 

I protest with the indignation of outraged innocence. 

** Do I deserve m 

‘* No, you have been very kind and very prudent, I think. Never- 
theless, Mme. de Vincelles has told me that it would ruin a woman’s 
reputation to be seen at the da/ Bullier.”’ 

** Mme. de Vincelles ? You spoke to her about 

‘* Do you suppose I do anything secretly ?”’ 

And thereupon she looks proudly into my eyes, which, I fear, re- 
spond badly enough to this bold questioning. 

‘* Yes, Mme. de Vincelles has told me that I am being compro- 
mised, that I have been seen a number of times, and always with you. 
It is not my fault, however, if you have shown me the brotherly interest 
which in America any foreigner would meet with in all young men, 
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Mme. de Vincelles has rather overstepped the limits of friendly 
warning sid 

I cannot refrain: 

‘* Ah, indeed, that is consistent for her—above all people — 
she ——”’ 

** You don’t mean that Mme. de Vincelles’s reputation is not what 
it should be ?”’ 

** Tt is excellent; which does not alter the fact, however, that every 
one knows about her long-standing attachment for General Brock. 
Time sanctions little weaknesses of this sort, but the heroes of the affair 
should not forget, when their neighbor i is in question, what toleration 
the world has shown them ——’ 

‘* You speak of weaknesses,—of culpable weaknesses ?”’ 

** Oh! culpable is a very strong word ——”’ 

‘* Buta married woman Ps 

“* Certainly, I knew M. de Vincelles. A good man—not strong— 
made for the réle of 

‘** Enough, M. Lautrec; I do not regret so much now having an- 
swered her haughtily as though I understood taking care of myself.’’ 

I ask uneasily: 

‘* Did this austere person repeat unkind things about me ?”’ 

** Not exactly; she said you were like all men, and I answered that 
I feared no man. But to you I will say that no self-respecting girl 
ought to infringe upon the customs of the country she isin. Sin and 
vice have no attractions for me 5 

‘* Sin, vice! Who could have used such expressions in speaking of 
a place where people simply amuse themselves ? Numbers of English 
tourists go there with their husbands i 

‘* But you would not take your sister ?’’ 

Disconcerted at this, I remained silent, not daring to answer that 
I would not take my sister even to the Amébassadeurs, where I had been 
with her and her friend Sarah. Then, after thinking a moment, this 
occurred to me: 

** Excuse me; of course, if you wish to return to the old-fashioned 
customs of French girls, I will keep that in mind.”’ 

It was meeting her on her own ground; she proved to me that such 
was not her intention, by asking me to accompany her on the boat to 
Saint Cloud the following week. It was much too merry an expedi- 
tion; how can one be sentimental with a school child on a holiday ? 
The spring weather inspired her with a frantic desire to run and climb. 
The song of the birds prevented her hearing my more or less amorous 
twittering. Just when I would be wondering whether she was angry 
or moved, she would ask me the name of some flower in French, and 
would send me off to pick it for her. My ignorance about botany 
greatly amused her. She was sure I was only affecting it, and she 
overwhelmed me with her learning. I must say that she knows much 
less about history than about the natural sciences, about French history 
at least. The other day, speaking of the most beautiful of the Renais- 
sance monograms, she actually took Diana of: Poitiers for a queen; and 
then she was outraged that the name of a wicked woman should appear 
with a king’s on public monuments. Common ignorance like Mar- 
celle’s amuses rather than shocks me; but such blunders on the part 
of a college graduate seem colossal and pointless. They are frequent 
with Miss Marsh; she talks blindly about our literature,—for example 
calling Corneille and Racine classics for young girls, or else praising 
Rabelais, as she did the other day, for his moral refinement; if she had 
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spoken of his chastity I would hardly have been surprised, foreigners 
succeed so well at finding in what belongs to us things which we do 
not see at all. 

And in spite of all this difference, this incompatibility, she pre- 
tends to be a good comrade. What folly! Good-fellowship can result 
only from common tastes and like ways of doing things. But in the 
first place she is too beautiful. Beauty condemns a woman to the réle 
of being adored; anything else is only a secondary consideration which 
she should leave to the frights. I tried to make this truth clear to her, 
but she interrupted me by exclaiming: ‘‘Hush! You will make me wish 
I were ugly!’ 

Her ambition is, not to be adored, but to vote! The Americans 
will succeed in this, and all other women will follow their example. 
Oh, how little I care! In any case they are certain to vote no worse 
than we do. 

But our good-fellowship disappears entirely when Ethel talks, as 
she did, while we walked about under the blossoming locust trees at 
Saint Cloud, of regretting that she is not a man so that she can succeed 
more quickly and better in the career she has chosen. Either this, or 
else of wishing she had been born a century later, because in less than 
a hundred years women’s hopes of every kind will be realized. Then 
I begin to rebel: 

_  ** Do you mean to say that we poor devils will be reduced to making 
love to an engineer, a magistrate, the commander of a ship? And 
what will become of the baby ? What will become of the dinner? ”’ 

She smiles like a child as she answers: ‘‘ Let us drop those worn- 
out ideas.’’ Then, more seriously: ‘‘ They will have their place, rest 
assured; motherhood, housekeeping, will have their especial adepts; 
but each one must act according to what is in her, and if I feel drawn 
in another direction, where is the harm? After all, this intellectual 
and physical activity which you would deny us is life.’’ 

‘* No,”’ I said to her, at last finding a chance to say what I wanted, 
** life, for men and women alike, is love.’’ 

She pretended to be smelling her bouquet, and answered nothing. 

At that moment a couple passed, closely linked arm in arm. 

‘* There,’’ I resumed, ‘‘ are the wise ones, who find happiness close 
at hand.”’ ’ 

Very calmly and with a slight hauteur, she answered: 

‘* Each of us has his place in this world.”’ 

On the boat going back to Paris we met the Z family we had 
seen at Mme. de Vincelles’s. The women whispered together, glancing 
at Miss Marsh with an air of disapproval, and Z pretended not to 
recognize us. 

Did she feel the slight ?_ She did not show it if she did. 








ETHEL TO JESSIE 

June 15. 

As I write to you to-day I am oppressed by a feeling of great sad- 
ness, which has been weighing upon me ever since I saw our old friend 
Alice Drury. I was possessed with the desire to meet her and to talk 
with her, if foronly a moment. It seemed to me that Sarah must have 
been too severe in saying she had turned out badly, that I could help 
her, and then, although I did not know it at the time, I realize now that 
there was some curiosity on my part abouther. . . . My curiosity 
is satisfied; I shall never see Alice Drury again. Having been fond of 
her, you will perhaps be interested in hearing what has become of her, 
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alas! Let it not go beyond ourselves. We must do her no further 
harm. 

Having found out her address, I send her a note, to which by the 
next mail she responds effusively, and off I start, my heart full of pity, 
of Christian charity, thinking over in my mind what I can say to con- 
sole and redeem a sinner. I arrive at a very smart apartment, Boule- 
vard Haussmann, crowded with dide/ots. A little dog, of the same 
costliness as the rest of the belongings, darts out to greet me, barking, 
and then a rustle of silk skirts, and Alice throws her arms around my 
neck with exclamations of welcome. _ 

You would scarcely know her, not because she is any less pretty, 
but this complete adoption of a foreign country has changed her in 
many ways; it seems as though, in her smile and in her eyes, a new 
spirit was shining out with an expression which, more than once during 
the two hours I stayed, troubled or wounded me. And then the life, 
the very worldly life about which she is so enthusiastic, has left on her 
fair skin lines that age her already. Very fashionable, and as pretty 
as a picture. 

Her father died two years ago, leaving her sufficient fortune to 
satisfy all her whims. And the first of these whims is to live in Paris 
all the year, except during two or three months when she continues to 
seek it at a fashionable watering-place. She does n’t want to hear 
America or Americans spoken of; it is tiresome to people who know 
anything else, she says. Being under the impression that she was 
wretchedly unhappy over the faithlessness of some Frenchman, I could 
scarcely believe my ears at first. She did, however, ask very affection- 
ately for all her old companions, and for you in particular, Jessie, pity- 
ing you when I told her about the life we lead and the noble struggle 
you are making. Would you think it possible? It is she who is sorry 
for us, who mocks us, and who is almost ready to blame us. I left her 
to do the talking, for I was too dumfounded to answer, and this is 
about what she said to me: 

** You cannot understand it, my poor Ethel, because your Club is 
just like America, but Paris is the only city where you can really live, 
—on condition that you admit one thing,—all is arranged for the 
interest and pleasure of the men. I remarked this to my sorrow in 
the beginning; I rebelled, I wept, and finally, not being stupid, I 
took in the situation,—oh! that was long ago—it is past and almost 
forgotten. In reality, you see, woman is much more truly queen 
and mistress here than she is with us; only her power, instead of 
being acknowledged, is occult. Men seek her society as they can- 
not do in miserable countries where the struggle for existence and 
money absorbs all their faculties. They know how to talk to her; 
there are no subjects they avoid; they look upon hypocrisy with horror, 
and how right they are! The idea of going back to a country where 
women are men’s equals, treated with overwhelming respect instead of 
being spoiled, flattered, and amused, would never occur tome. Asa 
rule I don’t care for women’s society, and I think they live too much 
among themselves over there. You try to have only an ennobling and 
moral influence over man which would be admirable if it were not so 
chimerical; he eludes you, you do not understand him, you want even 
to ignore the difference between him as he is before you and as he be- 
haves behind your back on leaving you. All you know is that a num- 
ber of men together scarcely mention you, but discuss business pure 
and simple. Well, here it is different. 

** Half a dozen men at a club or in a smoking-room talk of nothing 
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but women,—if only to malign them, in the vain effort of convincing 
themselves that they are not her slaves; but in reality they know the 
contrary. The slave rattles and curses his chain, but he wears it none 
the less, and we women realize this; it is charming, under the pretext 
of weakness, always to be the strongest; not strong enough perhaps to 
make saints or heroes of our adorers, but sufficiently so to get all we 
want out of them. 

“In America they don’t know what passion is; they get along with 
a poor imitation, a name which stands for nothing. How could passion 
exist between two young people who have lived side by side on the same 
footing, like brother and sister, or almost so? The surprise of a first 
encounter is annulled by co-education; illusions are dispelled. 

** With you, women are classed after business, and you consent to 
it. When your gentlemen have attended to everything else, they then 
take up, by way of relaxation, the part of friend in the various milieux 
where this title, harmless, and for that very reason absurd, is granted 
them. A Frenchman would not accept these countless, passionless 
friendships, or rather, with him, they would soon change character. 
The girl would promptly see the imprudence of a ¢éte-d-téte ; she would 
discover too late that in playing with fire one gets burned. And this 
is taking love seriously, much more so, hearsay to the contrary, than 
any pseudo-friendship which merely serves to pass the time, a sort of 
soothing privilege granted to the unmarried of both sexes, but with 
unequal rights, for though an American woman may be bewitching, it 
is strictly forbidden for American men to be bewitched without imme- 
diately offering themselves in marriage. And after marriage, no more 
flirting, no more anything but married life with a busy husband, the 
most tiresome fate in the world when one may not be amused by one’s 
less occupied friends.”’ 

O Jessie ! how can I ever write these horrible things? I felt my- 
self defiled by merely hearing them. She did not say them in a tirade 
as I repeat them, you understand ; no, they were scattered in small, 
poisonous doses all through the conversation interspersed with compli- 
ments and caresses. I would be so beautiful if I would only arrange 
my hair properly, and dress a little better! She hoped I would grad- 
ually be ‘‘ depuritanized.’’ This little joke made her laugh in a way 
that was childish without being at all naive. She entertained a great 
deal—she invited me at once to her informal Tuesday evening dinners. 

Jessie, I had seen a play, ‘‘Le Demi Monde,”’ which I did not under- 
stand very well, as it was all about the set of women half way between 
those one can bow to and those one cannot mention, who, I am glad to 
say, are unknown in America; they are one of the refinements of 
extreme civilization which we still ignore. Well, I suddenly felt my- 
self let loose among that kind of people. The fact that Alice Drury, 
being rich, is not venal, does not seem to me any excuse. But, it is 
not a question of her,—she is perfectly content in the way of trans- 
gression ; what does make a difference is the unhappiness she caused 
me. Her words keep ringing in my ear; to a great extent they are 
true, and that makes them all the more odious. 


Jean Lautrec’s Note-Booxs 
Wednesday. 
The girls who pretend to take care of themselves are more-strict 
about it than though they had a regiment of duennas at their heels. 
Miss Ethel, for reasons known to herself alone, has suddenly stopped 
short going out with me in the evening, just at the time when summer 
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would have made it delightful ; it is all over, except very occasional 
walks in the broad daylight. Is it coguetterie?, I am inclined to 
believe so sometimes; I hope she will not carry it too far, as she would 
be the one to suffer in the end. Perhaps she is afraid of me, afraid of 
herself. She is certainly much less calm than she used to be. Shadows 
cross her sensitive eyes, and the color suddenly lights up her somewhat 
pale face. The struggle going on in her mind will place her more 
surely at my mercy than any clever management on my part, which 
would alarm her at once. When she yields it will be because she 
chooses to. Thus, I go on contradicting myself ten times a day as I 
think of her. In any case I see no promise of success for a long time 
to come, and nothing meanwhile to stay my impatience. A laughing 
answer greets the most serious things I can say, unless they happen to 
touch upon moral and political science. Really I would be tired of 
the whole affair, if my written romance did not advance more quickly 
than the other, profiting by so much close analysis, so much observa- 
tion, experience of life. If only the heroine had a home where she 
might be.taken by surprise, without a body-guard! But we meet only 
in the Club, which, free as it seems, is a safe shelter for the virtuous. 
To be sure, the parlor is so large that one can go quite off in a corner, 
but there are always other callers who have withdrawn to other corners. 
It does n’t occur to them to watch us, but they are in the way, and a 
nuisance. What a curious idea to have established in Paris a dovecote, 
where these charming birds, that without it would scatter and be caught 
in the first trap, are assembled in their native atmosphere! Though 
they may have passed two or three years in Paris, the girls of the Home 
Club, under its influence, remain as American as they were when they 
landed, and daily they strengthen each other in their prejudices. 

Last week I saw a number of them together at the exhibition which 
they give every year. A card, sent by the Artists’ Association, admitted 
me to the place. At a first glance, the Club gallery, where my friends 
conducted me, reminded me of a small edition of the Champ de Mars. 
A predominance of impressionist pictures in evident imitation of the 
teachers at Julien’s and Colarossi’s. Here and there some talent, 
a sort of masculine quality in many cases, and, as a rule, signs of 
perseverance and effort. These signs I saw less in the paintings than 
in the faces about me. A group of young ladies had come up wishing 
to have me presented, as they are enthusiastic over what they call 
celebrities. Some of them had read my books, most of them had only 
heard of me. But they were all equally eager, and they did the honors 
of the exhibition with an ease which French girls of the same class 
would not have shown. Oh, I always forget there are no classes in 
the United States ; in that republic the most obscure woman may be 
raised to the rank of queen as wife of the President! They adapt 
themselves to the réle unconsciously. I met numerous editions of 
Ethel Marsh, minus her extreme beauty, for none of them can 
approach her so far as good looks are concerned. 

With the exception of Sarah, Ethel’s best friend, none of them 
dress in a ridiculous or untidy fashion under the pretext of being 
emancipated. They evidently have taste, no matter how simple their 
woollen gowns; they are womanly in this respect, and perhaps in many 
others, poor little girls! They have a certain grace about them ; they 
are quick-witted and see the ridiculous side of things, good at repartee; 
and, without making bald compliments, they let you see the favorable 
impression you produce. One of them brought me her album to write 
my name in and the date of my visit. She was an attractive Cali- 
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fornian, as dark as a Spaniard. These young ladies all come from differ- 
ent parts of America, and the variety of types is very curious. Every 
nation of Europe seems to have contributed to this composite race, 
greatly modified by transplantation and education. I spent much 
more time talking with them than in looking at the pictures. 

Tea is announced. This five-o’clock tea, served gracefully by 
the students, is a delicate attention of the patroness, who, though absent, 
in this way gives the impression of entertaining her guests daily. 

** We should like to invite you,’’ Ethel says to me slyly. ‘‘ There is 
no more rule about this than about anything else, but we shall not do 
it, for we always stop short of our rights, as all wise people should 
who are deserving of their liberty.”’ 

Her companions laugh as I let them put me out, protesting against 
such procedure. 

‘** You must make amends for this,’’ I say to Ethel. ‘‘ You will 
accept the cup of tea I have offered you so many times, in exchange 
for the one that I am now denied.”’ 

This was all I said, as there were so many listening ears! But she 
understood perfectly.. For weeks I had been trying to excite her 
curiosity, and convince her that she should increase her experiences 
by visiting a bachelor’s apartment. I had even gone so far as to say 
that many other women had come to mine without so much urging, 
and I thought I detected then in her splendid eyes, which sometimes 
betray her, an expression of jealousy. So, when I repeated my invita- 
tion publicly so to speak, although in covert words, she answered 
before all her companions, who showed no signs of disapproval, 
** Whenever you wish.”’ 

It goes without saying that I chose the soonest day possible. 

But to return to the Home Club, whose exotic details will perhaps 
not be out of place in my book; let us notice, on the ground floor, the 
aspect of the restaurant which the directress, a very respectable French 
gentlewoman, shows me as we go out together. It is filled with tables 
of snowy whiteness, prettily set, a bill of fare on each. 

I ask the directress: 

‘* Are the young ladies obliged to eat here? ”’ 

‘* They are not obliged to do anything.”’ 

‘* Do they come in when they like at night ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, on condition that they tell us in advance if they are 
going to the theatre, for example.”’ 

I was perfectly aware of this, but it was leading up to the important 
question: 

‘* And, between you and me, as French people, this causes no 
trouble,— it is not taken advantage of unfairly ?’’ 

‘*T have seen no evidence of it; this liberty did, however, occasion 
me some anxiety when I accepted the position I fill here, but they all 
seem to have learned at an early age how to take care of themselves. 
Their manners vary more or less in refinement and courtesy accord- 
ing to their breeding, but self-respect they practise without exception 
in a way that simplifies my task.”’ 

The dining-room, of spacious dimensions, is decorated with a sort 
of frieze painted roughly on canvas, refreshing fruits, animals, and a 
fantastic guirlande of eatables. Seeing me glance at this decorative 
sketch: 

‘* Oh! that is a souvenir of the members of the American Club, who 
are Beaux Arts students. They were at our Thanksgiving dinner.’’ 

‘* What is Thanksgiving ?’’ 
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‘* The annual holiday for rejoicing; the last Thursday in November 
they eat a traditional turkey and dance in the evening.”’ 

So the national fé/es are celebrated by the young people of both 
sexes in this American corner of the Latin quarter. It seems to me, 
as I pass through the door which separates it from Paris, that I am 
farther away than ever from Ethel Marsh. It is all so foreign to me! 
And who knows if among these young men there is not one who can 
make her listen to his cause? But no—she has promised to come to 
my rooms. 

Thursday. 


She is decidedly a coquette. . . . There were flowers every- 
where, a small table laden with fruits, cakes, champagne; and the 
bric-a-brac which makes my place attractive, — this dric-d-brac, about 
which they are so mad, was to lend the most charming setting to her 
conquest. 

The bell rings; I run to open the door myself, having sent out all 
my retainers, and what do I see, instead of the one expected? Two 
women. The first, shockingly ugly, holds out her masculine hand, 
the other laughs, displaying her beautiful teeth: ‘‘ Dear M. Lautrec, my 
friend Sarah wanted so much, too, to see your ‘ den,’ as we call it! ”’ 

What could I do? I insisted again that I was charmed by Sarah’s 
intrusion, wishing her in the antipodes, as far as I was concerned; and 
for one long hour I devoted myself to these two inquisitive women, 
who examined everything, enthused over everything. I had to show 
them the beautiful editions of my library. My autographs, my col- 
lections of medals and ancient coins, called forth the most absurd, the 
most interminable, questions from Sarah. I took a dislike to those 
medals from that time forth, for the drudgery they represented to me 
ever after. Ethel, however, had never looked at me with such sweet- 
ness in her eyes, nor beguiled me with so much loveliness. She felt 
herself safe in my ‘‘den’’; conquered, muzzled, I must have pre- 
sented a pitiful appearance. And no doubt the girls were amused at 
it, for they were charmingly gay. It was Sarah who drank the cham- 
pagne, who greedily ate the little cakes, and who, on leaving, directed 
this extremely ironical remark at me,—‘‘ I adore you! ”’ 

I bowed, and with one hand on my heart, answered,—‘‘ And you, 
Miss Ethel, won’t you also say to me, ‘I love you?’ ”’ 

*‘Oh!’”’ she answered, looking frankly at me, ‘* you know that I 
love you as the best sort of a friend.”’ 

While Sarah was hunting for her gloves I found a chance to say to 
her,— 

** And you know that I have already refused your friendship.” 

**Oh! but it is yours just the same, and it always will be. There 
is nothing better than friendship in the world. I would make any 
sacrifice for my friends.”’ 

**Good enough, Miss Marsh; I shall keep you true to this re- 
mark.”’ 

Her friendship ? What does she expect me to do with it. These 
foreigners are dull. 


ETHEL TO JESSIE 
July 28. 

I have found in a certain novel, celebrated during the Second 
Empire, and not at all amusing, as it gives me the impression of living 
among ruins in the midst of a bygone society whose members are all 
as much strangers to me as Semiramis, King Herod, or the Chinese 
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Emperor, —I have found in this antediluvian book, lent to me by 
Mme. Mousset, a saying which is extremely just. Speaking of the 
hero, I have forgotten what grande dame remarked, ‘‘ His charm is the 
feeling of danger he inspires.’’ 

This definition seems to you like a rebus or a riddle. I can hear 
you answering that the first condition of love is safety in the presence 
of an honorable man. It is because you have not travelled, Jessie. 
This saying sums up and explains many things which even after a long 
time we only half understand. It is the game giving praise in appre- 
ciation of the hunter’s skill. 

Dearest, I like Paris more and more, even though everybody 
assures me it is not habitable in heat like this. I believe it is the only 
city which can be delightful always, even in summer. Nevertheless, 
common sense forbids my prolonging my stay. In six months I have 
collected everything that can add to my progress. I have work on 
hand for a long time ahead, and, better than this, I have treasures of 
experience and reflection, some not unmingled with bitterness. This 
is no disadvantage for one who is anxious to grow old so that she may 
always be learning something. Although it is not apparent, I have 
aged several years since I left home, Jessie. I should only waste my 
time if I were to remain longer, for it has often been remarked that there 
are two ways of seeing a country: to get a brief, vivid impression, and 
leave after a short time feeling that you have seen everything; or else 
to make a long, very long, sojourn, during which you are years a resi- 
dent of the place and study it thoroughly. Now, all my interests, all 
my dearest bonds of affection, and I may add all my duties, forbid me 
to even think of an almost indefinite visit of this kind. I have taken 
in things at a glance; a little more, and I would be in a trying state of 
mind, understanding enough to imagine that I had seen nothing yet, 
lost in contradictory details and puzzling enigmas. So my plan is to 
return sooner than I had expected. Sarah and. I have talked it over 
together. She proposes going with me as far as Havre in the most 
roundabout way. 

We will visit the old Norman cathedrals, travelling from one to the 
other on our bicycles. It will be a pleasant farewell excursion. Two 
girls we know, May Clarke and Ella Walker, did it last year without 
any trouble at all; the roads are so beautiful in this country! They 
have made out our itinerary for us. There is only a suggestion Of 
railroad here and there. Their travelling experiences were very amus- 
ing. It seems that some gentlemen they met at the hotel at Rouen 
were very much shocked over their enthusiasm for bicycling. They 
thought it was imprudent that women, young women, should take 
such risks alone, and they offered politely to join them. 

‘*It did not take us long to find out,’’ said May Clarke in her 
amusing way, ‘‘that the men of this country won’t let women be 
enthusiastic about anything but themselves. We held to our enthusi- 
asm for bicycling, cathedrals into the bargain.”’ 

We will try to follow their example, Sarah and I, and bravely resist, 
with the aid of exercise and fresh air, the unwholesome amusement 
one may find in the society of certain Parisian men, whose charm is 
the feeling of danger they inspire. 


Jean Lautrec’s NoTE-Books 
August 10, 
It had to end. Every novel must. have a dénouement of some sort, 
and I had already sacrificed too much time and peace of mind; as 
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for being in love, it amounts to frenzy. Yes, this word best expresses 
such love,—frenzy,—at having always to fence with an adversary 
supremely skilful in parrying a thrust. 

And yesterday I was still as much as ever given up to conjecture 
about the last depths of the character that absorbs me. Is she a 
coquette, and heartless, or really determined not to surrender. Is she 
bound not to be caught? Is she an unapproachable pedant or a 
woman in the true sense of the word? Does she want secret love 
affairs? Is she displeased at my reserve? Does she think I am an 
imbecile ? This is what I have been asking myself for the past six 
months; idiot that I am in reality,—I should have dared long ago! 
That cup of tea she forced me to take in a trio with Sarah West instead 
of letting me enjoy it é¢e-d-téte deserved some retaliation. But I have 
been a dupe over and over again; I have made a failure of it the whole 
summer, waiting for some encouragement. It is the first time August has 
found me in Paris, and she is to blame for it! I have never seen any 
one who carried so far the art of half-promises that keep you buoyed 
up, half-refusals which leave you some hope, sudden feints which mis- 
lead you; and all her cleverness seems unconscious; to hear her talk, 
now, one would think she had not understood. 

I ought to have been more explicit in the beginning, you will say. 
Let him who makes this criticism try his own experience with a bache- 
lor maid! That is all I can answer him. He will learn to judge of 
the French idea that everything should be alike, people and feelings, 
from one end of the world to the other, passions and individuals, all 
identical from north to south, and from east to west. Why then 
should each language possess words that cannot be translated, showing 
peculiar traits, which the neighbor of another race does not even 
suspect ? 

My hesitation is the result of dipping into too many foreign tongues 
without really speaking any. I have become pensive over certain 
words which revealed to me a spirit that was decidedly not my own. 
Ethel Marsh’s spirit has puzzled me as an enigma. Well! I know now 
what to expect: all the Amazons since ancient days have surrendered 
only to the strongest — as for example the warrior queens who refused 
nothing to Hercules, Theseus, and Alexander. These women lived 
alone, too, among themselves; they banished men without mercy, but 
they formed fleeting attachments in foreign countries. Miss Ethel 
Marsh ought to be called Antiope or Thalestris; she is an Amazon. 

I made this discovery the day before yesterday in Vivien’s studio. 
Vivien has finished his big picture, which will carry southern sunshine 
into one of the finest English galleries. All the amateurs left in Paris 
at this season go to see it. I proposed to Ethel to do the same. She 
accepted with her usual professional eagerness in rushing after novel- 
ties, and we arranged to meet at the Avenue de Villiers. In spite of 
the hot dog-day weather which melts the asphalt, in spite of a big 
storm that was filling the air with ominous rumblings, she arrived, 
punctual as always. She seemed somewhat surprised at finding me 
alone before the big canvas, I had begged Vivien to lend me his 
studio for an hour. 

‘* What !—out? M. Vivien? Heis coming back, of course? Why, 
I have dressed up for him !’”’ 

** How unkind of you! For him alone ?”’ 

‘*For him alone. Only an artist could appreciate my esthetic 
costume.”’ 

Anyone else could hardly have looked well in this light summer 
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toilette; a dress in one piece, with numerous pleats of pale green mus- 
lin which seemed to have been painted in big blossoms like sunflowers. 
It was open at the throat; a narrow ribbon encircled her waist, round 
and supple as though laced into a corset, —she does not wear any,—her 
superb hair, curling in spite of her over her damp forehead, frankly 
uncovered since her entrance, when, being very hot, she had tossed 
down her straw hat with the masculine drusguerte she knows how to 
render graceful. One of her gloves she had also pulled off, leaving 
bare to the elbow an arm of marble. 

I could scarcely control my first impulse, an unwise one, which 
would have proved to her that any man, without being an artist, could 
find her beautiful. 

** Yes, Vivien is coming back; let us look around as though he 
were here.”’ 

First, the Mediterranean landscape, really glorious, glowing with 
light and heat more intense than out of doors; then, dozens of 
studies brought back from America, which especially interested her, 
rather too much so, as it seemed at one time as though I should have 
no chance to tell her I loved her. It came about perfectly naturally, 
however. She said something about going, in a careless way, as she 
might have spoken of anything uncertain and far off, but I seized the 
opportunity. 

** Leave! no, you shall not leave.’’ And drawing her toward a 
divan under the large canopy embroidered in Chinese arabesques, 
which is the principal ornament of Vivien’s studio, I told her why she 
must not go,—I told her what she had become to me since our first 
meeting at Mme. de Vincelles’s. ‘‘ ‘ He never loved,’ ’’ I exclaimed, 
‘** who loved not at first sight!’ ’’ 

‘** Ah! ’’ she laughed, ‘‘ you are quoting Shakespeare! I did not 
suppose you knew English so well.’’ 

But her laugh of scorn became a smile of satisfaction when I told 
her that in her flowered gown she was a beautiful likeness of Burne- 
Jones’s sibyl, who from the depths of the studio, leaning against a 
lattice of dark foliage, her large eyes, delicately outlined in bluish black, 
intent upon us, was looking at her counterpart, doubtless with envy. 

She tried to change the subject to the English pre-Raphaelite 
school; she tried to free her hands, turning her head toward the door 
as though she hoped,— or feared, perhaps, who knows ?—that Vivien 
might enter at any moment. I went on in spite of myself—oh! it was 
no longer a question of premeditation, of calculation,—I went on with 
my confession, long postponed, or at least until now incomplete. I 
must have said things to her which she had never heard before, things 
against which her usual methods of defence were no protection, for 
suddenly she stopped joking, she ceased to answer me. She became 
very serious; she rose, but she could not free her beautiful hands from 
my own, where they lay like ice, growing no warmer under the kisses I 
showered upon them. An indescribable expression throbbed in her 
sombre gaze as she fixed it upon me with strange steadiness, her eye- 
lids immovable ; was it anger or emotion of some entirely different 
nature,—astonishment perhaps at being conquered? Oh! cold she 
certainly is not; at the first spark of divine fire, the whole statue was 
shaken into life; 1 judged by her pallor and the unnatural silence 
which for a moment startled me. Suddenly the room became extraor- 
dinarily dark, the storm broke, a flood of rain fell resounding on the 
windows of the studio over the canvas which had until then filled 
the —_ with a transparent shadow. 
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She murmured: ‘‘ Night —it is night! ”’ 

Then, ‘‘ M. Vivien is not coming back ?”’ 

‘* Ah,”’ I said to her, ‘‘ may he never return !_ Let us be alone in the 
world! ”’ 

Her lips contracted, her eyelids remained immovable; erect, her 
head slightly thrown back, she seemed to be waiting, striving to com- 
prehend me. The silence was so trying, she was so beautiful, the 
storm’s increasing obscurity was so propitious that I could no longer 
control myself; suddenly I seized her in my arms; my lips sought her 
silent lips. She would not come to me I knew, but she might let me 
claim her. 

Instantly she glided from my embrace as lithely as an adder, and 
drawing back a step, she said brokenly, her voice trembling: 

‘* Is this—is this the way you love me !—You wish to- 

‘*I wish—”’ I cried out, seizing her again. And never indeed had 
I wished with so much intensity. Using no other defence, she let slip 
these words, which fell like cold water upon my enthusiasm: 

‘*I did not realize—excuse me—marriage has always been so far 
from my thoughts.”’ 

I, too, had not realized. In her country, as in England, a declara- 
tion of love is the same as a proposal of marriage; hence the traps and 
ambushes to which so many men are victims. We were not in England 
or America, yet I shuddered with awe, I was almost disillusionized. 

‘* Marriage, who said anything about marriage, dearest? You may 
keep the liberty so precious to you. Only, I will be your slave, your 
slave forever.’’ 

Again I drew her, unresisting, toward the divan, under the em- 
broidered canopy. I explained fully all that I had meant, my idea of 
life 2 deux, of secret happiness, hidden from worldly criticism, which, 
despising, we would yet conciliate. She nodded, as white as a rose, 
her pallor was now enlivened by scarlet. 

‘‘ Free,’’ she repeated, and there was an expression of triumph in 
her smile, ‘‘ I am to remain free, and you propose being my slave. I 
am so glad to know, to really understand.—Yes, I accept your bond- 
age. But you must prove it at once if you wish me to have faith. 
Release my hands—give me a few days.—No ?—A few hours.—Until 
the day after to-morrow—wait until then. I wish it—it is my turn 
now to entreat you.”’ 

Ah! what a bewitching, delightful new mistress I shall have! 
How tender her voice grows when she pleads! 

** You will grant me retaliation? You will come to my rooms and 
have tea without Sarah West ?’”’ 

She repeats emphatically: 

** Without Sarah West. You shall not see Sarah West again.’’ 

I said, ‘‘ Then the day after to-morrow! ’’ with more unselfishness 
than I had ever shown in my life before. It was imperative. Vivien 
might have come in at any moment. And the day after to-morrow has 
arrived! And she will be here in a few moments. I love her to 
distraction! 


? 





ETHEL TO JESSIE 
August Io. 
Dear: The animated account of your holidays, the camp in the 
Maine woods, the fishing adventures at the mouth of the Piscataqua, 
made me more homesick than I have felt at anytime. To sleep under 
the stars and the tall pine trees as your jolly party has been doing, to 
wake at the song of the birds, to see day dawn over the river’s spark- 
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ling mirror as the camp-fire dies down! Later, to watch the provisions 
cooked before the blazing logs, and to realize that this return to the 
simplest of lives means a fund of strength that will be of untold benefit 
in our intellectual and moral labors, temporarily interrupted. Such 
were my thoughts all night in my little stifling room. I envy you 
everything, even the passing excitement caused by the accident to your 
boat. It seemed very mild in comparison with the dangers I have just 
been exposed to, without venturing on the water. There is no use of 
going into details. Not being very well, I will send nothing by this 
mail but a formula, which you can use when you need it. 

But you will never need it, as you have no intention of leaving our 
blessed country where there are no tigers. Never mind, here it is; 
somebody else may find it useful. When you wander by chance into 
a tiger’s den (such things happen, I assure you, unlikely as they seem) 
there is only one thing to be done: keep your presence of mind as well 
as you can, approach the terrible animal gently —this is the hardest 
part of it—fix your eyes steadily upon him, and go quietly out, backing 
all the time. If you follow these rules, there are ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred that you will escape from peril, safe and sound. I 
still have a headache, and the mortification of having told alie. But 
it was a question of legitimate self-defence. 

Jean LauTrREc’s NoTE-Books 
August 15. 

They are strong-minded, odiously strong-minded, these wonderful 
‘*new women.”’ She did not come at all yesterday. I waited for her 
the entire evening. This morning I rushed over tosee her. The con- 
cierge greeted me complainingly: 

** The ladies went to Havre on Friday.’’ 

‘* The ladies ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they went together, Miss Marsh and Miss West.” 

** And when do they return ?”’ 

** They did not say.”’ 

At last I understand. They tried to entrap me into marrying; that 
failed, so they have saved their reputations by a skilful manceuvre. 
She has made sport of me—unless, with fiendish malice, she should re- 
turn, after causing this unpleasant excitement, and put herself in my 
clutches again. All things are possible. 

August 16. 

An envelope postmarked Havre, directed in her large, bold hand- 

writing. The envelope contains two visiting cards: 








Miss SARAH WEST Miss ETHEL MARSH 














P. P. Cc. 








And over Ethel’s name: 
‘* Sailing for America, presents her compliments to M. Jean Lau- 
trec, and assures him she will never forget how much she owes him.”’ 
She had neglected to mark out her New York address. She had 
not said gcod-by. 
Was she fleeing to be pursued ? 


‘Confound her, no! It is too far away! 
THE END 











What Tramps Read 


BY JOSIAH FLYNT 


In a superficial way tramps read practically everything they can get 
hold of. As a class they are not particularly fond of books when 
there is something more exciting to engage their attention, such as a 
‘hang-out ’’ conference, for instance, but they get pleasure out of 
both reading and writing. They have generally learned how to read 
as boys either at home with their parents or in some institution for 
truants and “‘ incorrigibles.’’ Dime novels and like literature amuse 
them most at this stage in their career, and the same is true of tramp 
boys who are found in Hoboland, but they learn to laugh over the 
fascination that such books had for them, as do more highly cultivated 
readers. As a rule, however, it is not until they have served a term in 
prison that they take a definite interest in the books that appeal to edu- 
cated people. In all large prisons there are libraries from which the in- 
mates can draw books at stated intervals, and the majority of the truly 
professional tramps generally serve at least one sentence in these institu- 
tions. As youths it was their ambition to be successful thieves, crack 
burglars, pickpockets, and ‘‘ Peter-men ’’ (safe thieves), and they have 
usually experimented with the thief’s profession long enough to get a 
year or two in a penitentiary, Some take a longer time than others to 
become convinced that they lack criminal wit, and are fitted, so far 
as their world is concerned, for nothing higher than tramping, but the 
majority of tramps in the United States arrive at this conclusion sooner 
or later, and degenerate into what may be called discouraged criminals. 
In the process of getting discouraged they have access to prison 
libraries, and can pick and choose their books as they like. In some 
prisons the wardens keep track of the kinds of books their charges call 
for, and I have seen interesting reports in which an attempt has been 
made to read the characters of the men from their different bookish 
preferences; but it is easy to make mistakes in such calculations. I 
know of prisoners, for instance, who have called for nothing but re- 
ligious books in the hope that the ‘‘ Galway ’’ (the prison priest) would 
be so impressed with their reformation that he would recommend their 
cases to the Board of Pardons for reconsideration. Indeed, prisoners 
in general are such foseurs, in one respect or another, that not much faith 
can be put in conclusions as to their literary tendencies deduced from 
their selections of books in prison libraries. One must observe them 
in the open, and see what they read when they are free of the necessity 
of making an impression to discover their real preferences. 

In summer they are almost constantly ‘‘ in transit,’’ and read very 
little except newspapers, but in winter they flock to the large cities and 
gather around the stoves and radiators in public libraries, and it is 
then that one can learn what kind of reading they like best. The 
library in Cooper Union, for example, is one of their favorite gathering 
places in New York City during the cold months, and I have seen the 
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same tramps reading there day after day. Novels and books of ad- 
venture appeal to them most, and it would surprise a great many 
people to see the kind of novels many of them choose. Thackeray 
and Dickens are the favorite novelists of the majority of the tramps 
that I have happened to talk with about books, but the works of Victor 
Hugo and Eugene Sue are also very popular. The general criticism 
of the books of all of these writers, however, is that they are ‘‘ terribly 
long drawn out.’’ A tramp who had just finished reading Thackeray's 
‘* Vanity Fair’’ once said to me: ‘‘ Why the devil did n’t he choke it 
off in the middle, an’ leave out all the descriptions? It’s a good book 
all right enough, but it ’s as long-winded as a greyhound.’’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson, on the other hand, is admired by a Western tramp 
acquaintance of mine on account of his ‘‘ big mouthfuls of words.”’ 

Detective stories like ‘‘ Sherlock Holmes ’’ and the books of Lecoq 
are read widely by both tramps and criminals, and the ingenuity of 
their authors is often admired; but the tramp cannot understand, and 
no more can I, why the writers of such stories prefer to give their own 
conception of a detective to the ‘‘ Hawkshaw”’ of real life. He be- 
lieves, and I agree with him, that much more interesting detective tales 
could be written if the truth about police life were told; and there 
awaits the writer who is prepared and willing to depict the ‘‘ fly cop ’’ 
as he really is in Anglo-Saxon countries, a remunerative and literary 
success, No mistake has been made in portraying him as the King of 
the Under World, but some one ought to tell what a corrupt king he 
has been, and still is, in a great many communities. 

Popular books, such as ‘‘ Trilby,’’ ‘‘ David Harum,’’ and ‘* Mr. 
Dooley,’’ almost never reach the tramps until long after their imme- 
diate success is over. The tramps have no money to invest in books 
of the hour, and the consequence is that while the public is reading 
the book of some new favorite author, they are poring over books that 
were popular several years back. There are roadsters who are to-day 
reading for the first time the earliest books of Mark Twain, Bret Harte, 
and other well-known authors, and the next crop of vagabonds will 
probably read the works of writers who are now in the foreground. 
In Chicago I met, one day, a tramp who had just discovered Bret 
Harte, and he thought that ‘‘ Tennessee’s Partner’’ and ‘‘ The Out- 
casts of Poker Flat ’’ were recent stories. ‘‘I tell ye, Cigarette,’’ he 
declared enthusiastically, ‘‘ those stories ’ll make that fella’s fortune. 
Jus’ wait till people get to talkin’ about ’em, an’ you ’Il see how they ’Il 
sell.’’ He had read the tales in a sailor’s mission to which somebody 
had donated a mutilated Tauchnitz edition of Bret Harte’s writings. 

In a county jail in Ohio I also once heard two tramps discuss for 
nearly two hours the question whether Shakespeare wrote his plays 
when he did or about two hundred years later. The tramp who 
favored the latter theory based it on the supposition that the balcony 
scene in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet’’ could not have been possible so far 
back as ‘‘ in Shakespeare’s time.”’ 
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** Why, gol darn it,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ they did n’t have no such 
porches in them days. A porch, I tell ye, is a modern invention, just 
like dynamite is.”’ 

Next to the exciting novel or tale of adventure, the tramp likes to 
read books which deal with historical and economic subjects. It is a 
rather exceptional tramp who can read intelligently such a book as 
Henry George’s ‘‘ Progress and Poverty,’’ but a number of roadsters 
have gone through this work time and again, and can quote from it 
quite freely. Indeed, it has been the cause of long discussions at 
‘‘ hang-outs ”’ all over the United States. Any book, by the way, which 
‘*‘shows up’”’ what the tramps consider the unreasonable inequalities 
in our social conditions appeals to them, and thoughts in regard to 
such matters filter through the various social strata and reach the 
tramp class more rapidly than the reader would think. I have heard 
tramps discuss socialism, for instance, with quite as clear an insight 
into its weak points, and with as thorough an appreciation of its allur- 
ing promises, as will be found in any general gathering of people. They 
are much more entertaining when discussing a book dealing with some 
serious question than when trying to state their opinion of a novel. If 
a character in a novel has taken hold of them, they can criticise it in- 
telligently and amusingly, and they have their favorite characters in 
fiction just as other people have, but only a few tramps read novels 
with the intention of remembering their contents for any length of 
time; such books are taken up mainly for momentary entertainment, 
and are then forgotten. Books of historical or political import, on the 
contrary, are frequently read over and over again, and are made to do 
service as authorities on grave questions discussed at ‘‘ hang-out ’’ con- 
ferences. Bryan’s ‘‘ First Battle’’ has been quoted by tramps in 
nearly every State in the Union, and some roadsters can repeat ver- 
batim long passages from it. 

A striking example of the tramp’s fondness for what he would call 
heavy books was a man whom I met, some years ago, at a tramp camp 
in Central New York. We had been sitting around the camp-fire for some 
time, discussing matters of the road, when the man called my attention to 
his weak eyes. I had noticed that the lids of his eyes were very red, 
and he told me that it was only with difficulty that he could read even 
large print. ‘‘ Used them up in the stir’’ (penitentiary), he explained. 
** We had no work to do, and were shut up in our cells practically all 
of the time, and I simply read myself blind.’’ I asked him what kind 
of reading he had enjoyed most, and he gave me a string of authors’ 
names, whose books he had drawn from the library, which but few 
college graduates could beat. I have forgotten many of the books he 
mentioned, but Kant’s ‘‘ Pure Reason ’’ and Burton’s ‘‘ Melancholy ”’ 
were among the number. We talked together for over three hours 
about writers and writing, and I have seldom enjoyed a conversation 
more. The man was still a tramp in essential matters, and had no in- 
tention of becoming anything better, but his reading had widened the 
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boundaries of his world to such an extent that in other clothes and 
with a few changes in his diction he might have passed muster in very 
respectable companionship. If he is alive, he is probably still looking 
for ‘‘ set-downs ’’ and “‘ hand-outs,’’ and discussing between meals with 
the hoboes the wonderful things that were revealed to him during the 
ten years he spent in his prison university. 

Endowed with this interest in books of a serious nature, it would 
seem that the tramp ought eventually to take to heart some of the wis- 
dom such books contain, and try to live up to it in his every-day life, 
but I am compelled to say that, in the majority of cases, he considers 
himself a being apart from the rest of the world so far as moral respon- 
sibility is concerned. He likes to ponder over the moral obligations 
of others, and to suggest schemes for a general social regeneration, but 
he finds it irksome and unpleasant to apply his advice and recommen- 
dations to his own existence. Theoretically, he has what he would 
call a religion, but he no more expects to live up to his religion than 
he intends to work when he can get out of it. He has two worlds in 
which he lives—one consisting of theories and fanciful conceits which he 
has got from books and his own imagination, and the other of hard facts, 
prejudices, and habits. He is most natural in the latter environment, 
but moods come over him when he feels impelled to project himself into 
the world of theories, and then nothing pleases him more than imagina- 
tively to reconstruct the world in general as he believes it ought to be. 

I have been asked whether he ever voluntarily reads the Bible. It 
is an easy book to get hold of, and in prison it is forced upon the 
tramp’s attention, but it has no marked fascination for him. I have 
known a roadster to beg a New Testament from a Bible House agency 
in order to settle a dispute about religious doctrine, but this is a very 
exceptional case. The average tramp knows no difference between 
the Old and New Testaments, and bases any religious convictions that 
he may have on personal revelations of truth rather than on inspired 
Scripture. In one respect, however, he conforms to conventional 
customs,—he likes to sing hymns. In jail or out, if he happens to be 
in a singing mood, it is only necessary to start such hymns as “‘ Pull 
for the shore,’’ ‘‘ There were ninety and nine,’’ ‘‘ Where is my 
wandering boy to-night,’’ and this tattered and uncouth creature 
breaks forth into song. There is a grin on his lips while he sings, for 
he appreciates the ludicrousness of the situation, but he sings on at the 
top of his voice. At night, on a Western prairie, where he and his 
pals have built a ‘‘ hang-out ’’ near a railroad track, there is no more 
picturesque scene in all Hoboland than when he stands up, starts a 
tune, and the others rise and join him. 

Equally amusing, if not so harmless, are the tramp’s improvised 
schools. In the autumn, when the weather gets too cold for sleeping 
out, the country schoolhouse becomes one of the tramp’s night shelters. 
He gets in through one of the windows. A wood-pile is near by, and 
what with a good fire and benches to lie on, he makes a very cozy nest. 


- 
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Let a crowd of ten or twenty appropriate such a place, and there is 
always a frolic before bed-time. One of the tramps is elected teacher, 
the scholars’ books and slates are taken from their desks, and school 
begins. ‘‘ Moike, oppen yer mug ’n’ see if ye kin read,’’ the teacher 
commands, and the burly pupil begins to paw over the leaves. Later 
comes a turn at spelling, writing, and “‘ figgerin’,’’ and a wild hobo 
song ends the session. A keg of beer sometimes helps to enliven 
things, and then ink bottles, readers, and spelling books are scattered 
about the room in great confusion. The wood-pile also disappears, 
and sometimes the building itself goes up in flames. I have often 
wondered whether the real pupils were not glad to find things so topsy- 
turvy in the morning. It must take time to put the schoolhouse in 
order again, and the boys and girls have a vacation meanwhile. The 
taxpayers grumble, of course, but, as the tramp says, ‘‘ they ought to 
fasten things tighter,’’ and until they do he will continue, I fear, to 
entertain himself at their expense. 

An experience that I had not long ago illustrates the tramp’s un- 
willingness to have his reading matter regulated by outsiders. I was 
making an investigation of the tramp situation on certain railroads in 
the Middle West at the time, and, one night, in company of about a 
dozen roadsters, I went for shelter to the tramp ward of a poorhouse. 
The room we were sent to was in the cellar, and we all passed a very 
miserable night. In the morning we were given our breakfast in the 
common dining-room of the institution, and while we were sitting at 
the table the wife of the keeper gave each one of us a “‘ tract,’’ which 
we carefully tucked under our plates and left there. When we had 
finished one of the tramps asked our hostess whether there was a place 
in the building where we could wash; the hole we had had to stay in 
over night was so dirty that our clothes and hands were covered with 
dust, and the tramp knew that any stream we might find outside would 
be frozen over. The woman looked at him severely, and said: 
‘* There ’s a brook at the foot of the hill.’’ The tramp’s anger was 
aroused. ‘‘ Madam,”’ he said, ‘‘ I have always been taught that clean- 
liness was next to godliness. You have given us all tracts, but you 
won't give us a place to wash. Your religion and mine don’t jibe. 
You ’ll find the tracts under the plates.’’ We all got another severe 
look, and the next batch of tramps probably got the tracts. 

Of the newspapers that the tramp reads there is but little that is 
novel to report beyond the fact that he begs for them in the same sys- 
tematic fashion characteristic of him when looking for his meals. Not 
all tramps are anxious to keep up to date as regards the world’s doings, 
but a fair proportion of them look for their morning newspaper imme- 
diately after breakfast. They go to stores and barber-shops, and do 
not hesitate to ask newsdealers themselves. In summer the newspapers 
which they get also serve them as beds in railroad box-cars; they spread 
them out on the floor of the car and lie down on them, their shoes and 
vests doing duty as pillows, and their coats as covering. Their favorite 
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papers are of the yellow kind, but I doubt whether they take them any 
more seriously than other people do who buy them merely for particu- 
lar items of news and then throw them away. They like spicy articles 
and glaring pictures, and scramble with one another for first chance at 
the Police Gazette, but this taste is not unnatural; their life is rough, 
vulgar, and sensational, and the wonder is that they can appreciate 
and care for the high class literature which many of them read. 

I have said that they get enjoyment out of writingas well as read- 
ing. There are a few well-educated men in tramp life, and they have 
been surprised attempting to make literature as well as to read it. In 
Germany it is quite a custom among the Chausseegrabentapezirer to keep 
diaries in which they jot down notes and comments on their life, and 
in this country also journals and essays by tramps have been dis- 
covered. One of the most intelligent criticisms of my tramp papers 
in Zhe Century came from a Boston tramp, hailing for the time being 
from Texas. Excepting a few grammatical errors, which many persons 
who are not tramps are guilty of, it was a very creditable production. 

Once upon a time, not to be too particular, two tramps were shut 
up all alone in a jail in Michigan, and their sentences wore so heavily 
upon them that they found it very difficult to be patient. Their stories 
gave out, the jail fare became tiresome, there was very little to read, 
and they were by nature very restless. At last things looked so gloomy 
that they decided to spin a coin for a choice of two suggested pastimes, 
—writing a story, or planning and carrying out an escape. It was 
‘*heads’’ for the story, and ‘“‘tails’’ for the escape. Heads won. 
True to their contract, these two men, one fairly well educated, and 
the other with a big imagination, sat themselves down to the task, 
pencil and paper being furnished by the sheriff. For ten days they 
wrote and wrote, then re-wrote, until, as the man with the imagination 
said, their ‘‘ poor brains seemed squeezed to death.’’ Indeed, they 
had worked so hard that the man with a little education thought it 
would be worth while to try to sell the story, so, after it had been read 
to the sheriff and his wife, both of whom it pleased, sufficient postage 
was collected to send it to a periodical thought to be looking for such 
contributions; and off it went, and with it the solemn prayers of the 
authors. Three weeks later, lo and behold! a letter arrived in care 
of the sheriff. The two men opened it tenderly and fearfully, each 
tearing a little of the end off and then passing it to the other, saying 
like silly girls: ‘‘I don’t dare.’’ But what was their surprise, the 
terrifying little thing once laid bare, to find in it a check for ninety 
dollars, payable to them jointly or severally, as if the editor had fancied 
that they might be turned loose at different times. Unfortunately, they 
were freed together, and two hours afterward the man with the imagina- 
tion had so inflated it with whiskey that he wanted to storm the jail and 
free the sheriff. His story, however, was not disgraced. It is still quite 
readable. He, poor fellow, would probably like to toss up again for 
pastimes; when last heard of he was ‘‘ doing ’’ solitary confinement. 
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There is something very pathetic in all these efforts, but there is 
also something that is hopeful. It shows that tramps are not always 
given over to things revolting and bestial, and that they still possess sen- 
timents other than those of their immediate surroundings. How to 
reach and build upon these vestiges of human dignity and worth can 
only be solved by individual investigation and personal contact, and 
this unfortunately is the least agreeable part of the business of reform. 
For it must be a personal contact of companionship, cleverly managed, 
and its air carefully concealed. To be made “‘ like unto his brethren ”’ 
has been one of the qualifications of the reformer for the past nineteen 
centuries, and in this case it is none the less essential because the com- 
panionship and similitude are not inviting. 





Brethren 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


BRETHREN, who o’er wide ocean wastes keep ward, 
Of yore we fought,—’t is useless to regret!— 
From Lexington, with its ensanguined sward, 
To blood-baptized Chalmette. 


Time, the physician, healeth wondrously, 
For the old rancor of the wound departs,— 

And so, across the sundering gulfs of sea, 

Here are our hands and hearts! 




















The Book-Buyer’s Guide 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Browning Study Programmes, despite—and because of—its pedagogical title 
and its six-hundred-and-thirty-odd pages is a significant contribution to a fertile field 
for research. The amount of literature which springs up in the wake of such figures 
as Browning or Richard Wagner is appalling, and yet, in a measure, justifiable. The 
present work is the embodiment of much intelligent industry on the part of Charlotte 
Porter and Helen A. Clarke, long the editors of ‘‘ Poet Lore,” the official Browning 
organ of this country. All, or nearly all, the poems are put under the microscope, 
the resultant analyses being in each case painstaking, and in many instances of de- 
cided value and interest. The poems are divided according to subject and arranged 
in chronological order as well, and the work is provided with an introduction and a 
carefully compiled index. Such a book cannot fail to stimulate energetic students of 
oo and will prove a godsend to Browning clubs the country over. (Crowell, 

1.50. 

The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater have been reprinted with an in- 
troduction and notes by Arthur Beatty, Ph.D., of the University of Wisconsin. Ex- 
cept for use in schools and colleges, it seems hardly worth while to issue cheap editions 
of masterpieces. These Pocket English Classics doubtless supply a demand, but to 
the real bookman they bring little joy. (Macmillan, 25c.) 


Dante, by Edmund G. Gardner, M.A., in the Temple Primer Series is a handy and 
yet scholarly snap-shot treatment of the life and works of the author of the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia.” Its chief merits are those arising from brevity, clarity, and simplicity, 
and the work forms a welcome addition to a series quite unique in many regards. 
(Macmillan, 40c.) 


The Greek Drama, by Lionel D. Barnett, M.A., another of the Temple Primer 
Series, is similar to its fellows in scope and treatment. Mr. Barnett has handled his 
subject with no little vigor and independence of spirit; and consequently his conclu- 
sions have additional value re-enforced, as they are, by sound scholarship. The 
booklet contains numerous illustrations chiefly from vase-paintings and frescos. 
(Macmillan, 40c.) 


In Lucian, the Syrian Satirist, by Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. Hime (late) 
Royal Artillery, one of the supreme mogueurs of all time receives a dose of cold 
British commonplaceness. The author of this study is admirable in his statement of 
what Lucian was not, limited in his appreciation of what he assuredly was. It seems 
ungrateful to demand reverence, loyalty, ideality, and the ‘‘ constructive faculty” of 
a professional satirist, a man who, indeed, may have had such qualities in plenty and 
yet held them in abeyance. Had Lucian been sweet, and good, and soft-tongued, he 
would not have been Lucian —c’est tout, (Longmans, $1.50.) 


Carlyle’s Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroes in History, are newly issued 
in the Temple Classics Series edited by Israel Gollancz, (Macmillan, 50c.) 


The Player’s Edition of the Taming of the Shrew, with an introduction by Ada 
Rehan and numerous illustrations after the late Augustin Daly’s production of the 
comedy, will be to many a welcome, to some an unwelcome, localization. Purists 
shrink from such bringing up-to-date processes ; others can swallow their classics only 
in contemporaneous doses ; fortunately for the publisher the latter are in the majority. 
(Doubleday, Page, $1.25.) 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte Bronté, edited by Clement Shorter, is the last 
issue of the Haworth edition. A number of hitherto unpublished letters are here 
printed for the first time, and Mrs. Gaskell’s text is supplemented by letters already 
printed in Mr. Shorter’s ‘‘ Charlotte Bronté and her Circle.” (Harper, price $1.50.) 


Honoré de Balzac’s Letters to Madame Hanska, born Countess Rzewuska, 
afterwards Madame Honoré de Balzac, 1833-1846, translated by Katherine P. 
Wormeley. These letters have already been reviewed in THE CriTfc. (Hardy, 
Pratt & Co., $1.50.) 

The Storming of Stony Point, by Henry P. Johnston, A.M., of the College of 
the City of New York, is an extremely interesting contribution to recent historical 
research. Based upon ‘unpublished documents and provided with admirable maps 
and plans, the book throws much new light on the midnight attack of July 15th, 1779. 
(White, $1.50.) 
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A History of the English Church, by the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., 
Dean of Gloucester, falls naturally into the scope of the Temple Primers. Uniform 
with this series, it reflects both the virtues and the limitations of the system. (Mac- 
millan, 40 c.) 


The United States Naval Academy, by Park Benjamin, of the Class of 1867, 
easily ranks as the most complete and comprehensive book of the character yet writ- 
ten. Its province has been ‘‘ to describe the education of our young naval officers in 
the past, as well as at present,” and that province it covers admirably. The volume 
is profusely illustrated after old prints, drawings, and photographs, and also contains 
reproductions of plans for the buildings now under way. As a narrative it is full of 
fascination,—as a record of everything connected with the Academy it should prove 
invaluable. (Putnam, $3.50.) 


A Condensed History of the Middle Ages, by Victor Duruy, is an example of 
accurate synthetic handling of a subject. Within the compass of a hundred pages the 
author gives a graphic and coherent picture of a thousand years’ span. The present 
edition, which had been previously translated from the ‘‘ Histoire Générale,” is here 
revised and edited by Edwin A. Grosvenor of Amherst. (Crowell, 75c.) 


A Condensed History of Modern Times, by Victor Duruy, likewise translated 
from the ‘‘ Histoire Générale,” and edited by Professor Grosvenor, is in essentials a 
companion volume to the same author’s previous work. It is supplied with appro- 
priate maps, and, beginning with the progress of Royalty in France (1453), goes down 
to the Revolution of 1848. (Crowell, $1.00.) 


Orators of Ancient Rome and Orators of the Reformation Era, being the 
second and fourth volumes of ‘‘ The World’s Orators,” edited by Guy Carleton Lee, 
Ph.D., comprise two notable additions to a really splendid series, It would be diffi- 
cult to conceive of anything more completely satisfactory than these volumes which 
are being issued in a sumptuous edition limited to one thousand sets. Orators of 
Ancient Rome contains selections from the finest examples of Latin Oratory, many 
of which have been translated uniquely for this work. Their scope ranges from the 
first authentic recorded speech, and is brought to a close with the final efforts of the 
Panegyrical school. The translations are invariably fluent and scholarly, and the bio- 
graphical notes and appendices models of brevity and completeness. With the 
inclusion of such names as Wyclif, Savonarola, Luther, Knox, Calvin, Hooker, and 
the great Frenchmen, Bossuet, Fénelon, Massillon, and Bourdaloue, the Orators of 
the Reformation Era is naturally as exhaustive as are the previous volumes, Particu- 
larly savant is the introduction to this latter work ; it is, indeed, one of the best 
essays on the subject ever written. Edited in the most enlightened fashion, illus- 
trated after portraits, statues, and prints, in point of printing and binding irre- 
proachable, ‘‘ The World’s Orators” already bids fair to be the definitive work on 
the subject in this or any language. (Putnam, $3.50 per vol.) 


The Civilization of India, from the pen of Romeslo C. Dutt, C. I. E., finds an 
appropriate place in the Temple Primers. The text is scholarly and many of the 
illustrations of curious interest. (Macmillan, 40c.) 


Modern Italy, by Professor Pietro Orsi, forms the latest addition to the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations.” The present volume has been ably translated from the Italian by 
Mary Alice Vialls, and is fully illustrated by maps and photographs from original 
paintings and places of historic significance. Professor Orsi’s work covers from 1748 
-1898, and presents a stirring and scientific narrative of the entire period. His posi- 
tion as Professor in the R. Liceo Foscarini, Venice, gives. the author particular author- 
ity, a quality which finds its reflection in every page of the work. (Putnam, $1.50.) 


Charlemagne, by H. W. Carless Davis, M.A., adds renewed interest to the He- 
roes of the Nations. While necessarily limited in scope and treatment, the present 
work is nevertheless a singularly strong continuation of the series. Mr. Davis’s style 
is well adapted to the task in hand ; short, pithy sentences giving vigour and clarity 
in welcome measure. The volume is admirably illustrated and is in all regards worthy 
of its predecessors, (Putnam, 1.50.) : 


Roman History, translated from the German of Dr. Julius Koch by Lionel D. 
Barnett, M.A., forms another short, concise and able contribution to the Temple 
Primers. (Macmillan, 40c.) 


EDUCATION 


The Captivi, of Plautus, edited by Grove Ettinger Barber, A.M., of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, is the latest addition to the ‘‘Student’s Series of Latin Classics.” 
(Sanborn, 25 c.) 
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Ethnology, from the German of Dr, Michael Haberlandt by J. H. Loewe, pub- 
lished in the Temple Primer Series, forms a sound introduction to a more complete 
and exhaustive study of the beginnings of races, It is carefully illustrated, and, in so 
far as it goes, is all that may reasonably be expected in a volume of such compass. 
(Macmillan, 40c.) 


FICTION 


Wuthering Heights and Agnes Grey, by Emily and Anne Bronté respectively, 
form the last volume but one in the Haworth edition of the Bronté novels. Mrs. 
Ward's critical introduction provokes the same admiration which her introductions to 
the other novels have called forth. Her mind is essentially of the critical order. The 
frontispiece is a picture of Emily from a painting of a family group done by Branwell. 
Among the illustrations are photogravures of the Bronté falls and of the house in 
Thornton where the three sisters were born, (Harper, $2.00.) 


Smith College Stories, a collection of ten stories by Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
reproduces college life as the girls live it and as the outside world knows it. In this all- 
aroundness of view, these stories are superior to the first book of Smith life, ‘‘ Across 
the Campus,” by Caroline Fuller. But the boarding-school element is just as promi- 
nent, probably because college is an enlarged boarding-school with greater freedom. 
** Miss Biddle of Bryn Mawr” is fantastic enough to find no place in the dignified life 
of college women. Truthis stranger than fiction, however, and such a thing may have 
happened. The sentimental relations which exist among women in any institution 
where women live artificially together in large numbers is touched upon in this book, 
whereas in Miss Fuller’s book it is dwelt upon. The plan of Miss Fuller’s story, 
however, required such treatment, for the reason that she took her characters from 
freshman year to graduation, developing them in all their relations to one another. 
The more one reads and knows of women’s colleges, the more desirable seems co-edu- 
cation, under proper conditions. The herding of women together to spend their 
emotions on one another is not natural, and it is not right. The balance is more true 
when men and women work together. (Scribner, $1.50.) 


The Bewitched Fiddle and Other Stories, by the prolific Mac Manus, smacks 
of the author’s lively humor. Though Mr. Mac Manus is as boisterous as ever, he is 
always genuine which is in itself much. (Doubleday, McClure & Co., 75c.) 


Sophia, by Stanley J. Weyman, is another novel after the usual Weyman formula. 
The publisher’s announcement elucidates it as follows: ‘‘ This is a story of the Eng- 
land of Queen Anne. Sophia, a rich matrimonial prize, is beset by intriguing suitors 
and harassed by scheming relatives, but eventually finds the manvof her choice where 
she least expects to find him; and developes under the reader’s eyes from a sentimental 
girl into a woman of ready wit and noble nature.” (Longmans, $1.50.) 


Tales for Christmas and Other Seasons, by Francois Coppée, well translated 
by Myrta Leonora Jones, will charm readers who relish the heavily-coated Christmas 
pathos of Monsieur Coppée. There are still those who, even in these days of 
restraint, find courage to stand by M. Coppée. Possible they are to be congratulated, 
though such choice rebels as Camille Mauclaire and Henri Chateau would hardly agree 
—hardly. (Little, Brown, $1.00.) 


José, by Armando Placio Valdés, is edited with introduction and notes, by F. J. 
A. Davidson, A.M., of Leland Stanford Junior University. The story, which ap- 
pears in the Modern Language Series, may best be characterized by Blanco Garcia’s 
words of praise: ‘‘ An idyll of truth, impregnated with the most chaste tenderness,” 
(Heath, 80 c.) 


The Immortal Garland, a story of American Life, by Anna Robeson Brown, is 
a serious effort to portray life as it is ready at hand, in New York, New Jersey, and 
New England. The story forms number 282 of the Town and Country Library. 
(Appleton, cloth $1.00 ; paper, 50c.) 


Katherine Barry, by Harry Hughes, elicits the following from the publishers : 
‘* No one can read the book without being entertained at least, and we venture to 
say, furthermore, that the reader’s estimate of life and of living will also be decidedly 
affected.” (Dillingham, $1.25.) 


Amy Warren, a Tale of the Bay Shore, by Algernon Sydney Logan, has for its 
background a locality rarely, or never before, utilized in American fiction — the 
western shore of Delaware Bay. Mr. Logan’s work shows care and observation in 
the employment of local color and in the treatment of his theme. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 


A Christian But a Roman, by Maurus Jékai, is a short excursion by the un- 
flagging Hungarian into the field occupied so resplendently by Seinkiewicz. (Dou- 
bleday & McClure, 50 c.) 
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Boys and Men, a Story of Life at Yale by Richard Holbrook, is a larger and more 
ambitious attempt to use the undergraduate mis-en-scene in fiction. Like its prede- 
cessors it is thoroughly collegiate. (Scribner, $1.25.) 


Their Silver Wedding Journey, by W. D. Howells, appears in a new edition. 
(Harper, $1.50.) 


Southern Hearts, by Florence Hull Winterburn, is a collection of nine stories 
dealing with Virginia life and dialect,—dialect chiefly. (Lupton, $1.25.) 


The dedication of At Start and Finish, by William Lindsey, is to the athletic 
teams of Old England and New England, Oxford, Cambridge, Harvard, and Yale, 
who met in London, July 22, 1899, and the first of the nine stories concerns that 
meet. Mr. Lindsey has drawn freely on his previous collection of stories, ‘‘ Cinder- 
path Tales” (now out of print), omitting and adding material. The style is so 
straightforward and frank that the stories sound like letters written to the reader as a 
personal favor. So convincing is Mr. Lindsey’s work, that all true believers in the 
ethics of sport can but wish that he will continue to emphasize one sentence in his 
book,—that jockeying in our American colleges, though skilfully done, is bad in every 
way and hurts legitimate sport not a little. (Small, Maynard, $1.25.) 


In Garthowen, by Allen Raine, we are again introduced to the singular charm of 
Welsh scenery, the sturdy beauty of Welsh character, Mr. Allen Raine will soon 
accomplish for Wales what others have lately found it possible to do for Ireland. 
(Appleton, $1.00.) 


The Gentleman Pensioner, by Albert Lee, goes back to sixteenth-century his- 
tory in England, where adventure and love are almost synonymous terms. The kid- 
napping and imprisoning of the heroine with her lover furnish thrills for those 
that wish to be thrilled. (Appleton, $1.00, cloth; 50 c. paper.) 


Kela Bai: An Anglo-Indian Idyl, by Charles Johnston, Bengal Civil Service, 
Retired, is Mr. Johnston’s first book, but one which through its perfect sympathy 
with India village life will surely prove of more than passing interest. (Doubleday 
& McClure, 50 c.) 


The Reward of Prince Cheerfulness, by Ruth Lewinson, proves a labored 
personification of those traits of character which it is deemed wise to foster in the 
young. The ethical vitality of the work is somewhat lowered by illustrations which 
are flagrantly a 4a Maxfield Parrish. (Jenkins, 75 c.) 


His Lordship’s Leopard, by David Dwight Wells, is a rather more conscious 
effort than ‘‘ Her Ladyship’s Elephant.” What animal will Mr. Wells exhibit on 
his next title page? (Holt, $1.50.) 


Debts of Honor, by the ever fruitful Maurus Jdékai is; according to its publish- 
er’s notion, ‘‘ one of the best of the great Hungarian romancer’s stories.” (Double- 
day & McClure, $1.25.) 


Beverly Osgood; or, When the Great City is Awake, by Jane Valentine, depicts 
phases of New York life. (Dillingham, $1.50.) 


Miss Flagg, the American Heiress, by V. C. Jones, is a book which, following its 
publisher’s announcement, ‘‘ is filled with human interest and human sin,” (Dilling- 
ham, $1.50.) 


The Money Sense, by John Strange Winter, is a novel of London life, wherein 


the heroine, a girl whose ‘‘ sense of the value of money has been imperfectly devel- 
oped,” marries the wealthy Sir John Berkeley. (Dillingham, $1.25.) 


The Action and the Word, a novel of New York, by Brander Matthews, which 
has been appearing serially in Harper's Weekly, now bids for favor in book form. 
(Harper, $1.50.) 

Henry Esmond, with an introduction and notes, is issued in the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 15 c.) 


POETRY 


Books I and II of Paradise Lost, edited for High School use by William I. 
Crane, find place among the most recent recruits for the ‘‘ Pocket English Classics.” 
(Macmillan, 25c.) 


The Task, by William Cowper, edited by Israel Gollancz, with the author’s ad- 
vertisement and an extract from his letter to Rev. John Newton apropos the poem, 
forms a pleasing addition to the ‘‘ Temple Classics.” (Macmillan, 50c.) 
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Greek Melic Poets, is a fragmentary though fascinating anthology compiled by 
Herbert Weir Smyth of Bryn Mawr. It has been the aim of Dr. Smyth to collect 
those stray songs which have a marked human interest, avoiding, in so far as possible, 
the more familiar odes and heroic poems. Even for the rank-and-file scholar these 
selections will come much in the light of new material, or at least material difficult of 
access. Dr Smyth’s text is founded upon manuscripts at hand ; the work is in every 
respect scholarly to a fine degree, the notes and bibliography being especially com- 
prehensive and accurate. The song-poetry of Greece is here presented for the first 
time in the form which would seem most fitting, rare fragments from such fugitive 
singers as Lasos, Ibykos, and Erinna being woven among more copious selections from 
Simonides, Pindar, and Sappho. (Macmillan, $2.60.) 


In Reynard the Fox, John Storer Cobb gives a new English version of the fa- 
mous apologue so humanly done into German by Goethe. Mr. Cobb’s translation, 
which is closely modelled on the original text, suffers not from lack of fidelity but 
from conventionality and commonplaceness. The origin of this fable in verse finds 
no solution at Mr. Cobb’s hands, he having been content to remain merely its trans- 
lator. It is a pleasure to see Canton’s illustrations once more. (Damrell & Upham, 


$1.25.) 





SCIENCE 


Physical Properties of Soil is a collection of lectures, enlarged and revised, 
delivered by Robert Warington, M.A., F.R.S., as Sibthorpian Professor of Rural 
Economy in the University of Oxford. (Clarendon Press, $1.50.) 


Medicine and the Mind, by Dr. Maurice de Fleury, translated from the French 
by Stacy B. Collins, M.D., is of fascinating interest to literary workers with a scien- 
tific bent. Hypnotism, crime, hygiene for men of letters, degenerates, overwork and 
rest, indolence and its treatment, anger and melancholy and their treatment, platonic 
and passionate love, and modern morals are a few of the subjects discussed. Specu- 
lation on these things would be fruitless and unprofitable; but here are the results of 
scientific experiments and observations, presented is such a way as to be of incalcula- 
ble service to any mind open to suggestion. (Imported by Scribner, price $4.50.) 


Flame, Electricity and the Camera, by George Iles is, following the author’s 
own words, ‘‘ an attempt to recite the chief uses of fire, electricity, and photography, 
bringing the narrative of discovery and invention to the close of 1899.” The writer 
does not confine himself exclusively to the field of the Physical Sciences but dis- 
cusses their bearing upon questions philosophical and social as well. The work is of 
absorbing interest and, though technical, falls within the average reader’s ken. It is 
illustrated with numerous drawings, photographs, and two insets in color, (Double- 
day & McClure, $2.00.) 


A Guide to the Trees, by Alice Lownsberry, with illustrations by Mrs. Ellis 
Rowan, presents a happy combination of scientific accuracy and charming description. 
The book contains notices of nearly two hundred trees and numerous shrubs, has 64 
full-page plates in color, and should make an unexcelled text or reference book. 
(Stokes, $2.50.) 


Care and Treatment of Epileptics, by William Pryor Letchworth, LL.D., ex- 
President of the New York State Board of Charities, furnishes information concerning 
the little attention given to epilepsy in this country and in Europe. Only five out of 
our forty-five States contain institutions exclusively for the treatment of epileptics, of 
whom there are not fewer than 113,000 in the United States. The book is illustrated 
profusely. (Putnam, $4.00.) 


Training of the Young in Laws of Sex, by Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttleton, 
should be read by all the parents to whom it is dedicated. It treats of the disastrous 
results which follow from neglect of home teaching about life and birth, and the way 
in which such teaching may be given. One of the strangest phenomena of our mod- 
ern life is the lightness with which parents regard the instruction of their children in 
the laws of nature. Everything is taught them in school and out, except the sacred- 
ness of the body, the dignity of its uses, and the meaning of what Schopenhauer calls 
‘* the will to live.” This book is an earnest protest against the ignorance and care- 
lessness of parents that leaves servants and other children to inform their children 
concerning the mystery of life. (Longmans, $1.00.) 


TRAVEL 


The Story of Moscow, by Wirt Gerrare, though making small pretensions, will 
bring genuine pleasure to any one who has ever stood on Sparrow Hill and watched 
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the gilt domes flash, or climbed Ivan’s Tower to have a closer view of ‘‘ the Tartar 
Rome.” This little book has been written with enthusiasm,—enthusiasm born of the 
compelling fascination exercised by the old Muscovite capital, and is, hence, of spe- 
cial value. It is more than a mere guide-book, it is by turns guide-book and history, 
and being of convenient pocket size, should be invaluable to the more serious-minded 
traveller. (Macmillan, $1.50.) 


Lady —— Travels into Spain is the title of four ‘‘ ingenious and diverting ” let- 
ters describing the devotions, nunneries, humours,customs, laws, militia, trade,diet, and 
recreation of the Spaniards, intermixt witha great variety of modern adventures and 
surprising accidents: being the truest and best remarks extant on that court and 
country. The title-page bears the date 1692 and notice of the Second Edition. 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 


The Nicaragua Canal, by William E. Simmons, is a popular running account of 
the canal now so completely in the public eye. While of no literary value whatever 
the book can claim one virtue—that of being timely. It is illustrated by appropriate 
photographs and contains in the appendix the text of the bill recently before Con- 
gress. (Harper, $1.25.) 


A Woman’s Paris is anonymous, which shows wisdom but not courage. Accord- 
ing to the author’s preface, the book has been written for the ‘‘ lady ” who, on coming 
to Paris, ‘‘ wishes to do the agreeable things there are to do, and to avoid the dis- 
agreeable things there are not to do.” (Small, Maynard & Co., $1.25.) 


The Klondyke Stampede, by Tappan Adney, is a ‘‘special correspondent’s” 
glib rehearsal of sights and scenes during the great gold strikes of ’97, ’98, and ’g9. 
The book is dotted with characteristic illustrations, and has considerably more local 
color than literary finesse. (Harper, $3.00.) 


The Pocket Guide to Europe, edited by E. C. and T. L. Stedman, will doubt- 
less find renewed vogue during the oncoming summer. While not a Baedeker nor a 
Murray, this little guide has its place. (Jenkins, $1.25.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Railway Control by Commissions, by Frank Hendrick, Ricardo Prize Fellow 
in Harvard University, appears in the Monographs on Questions of the Day. In his 
introduction the author states that: ‘‘ It is the plan, then, of this paper to present the 
experience in railway regulation of the countries of Western Europe: France, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Germany ; then to examine the experience of England. In the 
light of the information thus gained, the experience of the United states will be pre- 
sented.” The book is an intelligent and comprehensive study of a live problem, and, 
while the English style is often lacking in finish (witness sentences which begin and 
end with ‘‘it ”) the subject is, on the whole, handled with breadth and judgment. 
(Putnam, $1.00.) 


Salons Colonial and Republican, another of Miss Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton’s semi-social, demi-historical studies, exemplifies both the charms and the defects 
of her previous work in this congenial field. A too assiduous cultivation of old-time 
words and phrases, an over-acute sense for detail and a correspondingly minute sense 
of mass—of the deeper aspects of the periods treated-—prevent such efforts as 
** Salons, Colonial and Republican” from ranking as works of more than passing 
moment. Not that Miss Wharton should become heavy-footed ; no, she should remain 
admirably light and flexible as she is, but merely that such industry, insight, and 
sympathy might reap higher rewards. Apart from shortcomings which may be termed 
psychological, the book is, throughout, as pretty, as précieuse, as deft, as the subject- 
matter demands — perhaps even a trifle more so. (Lippincott, $3.00.) 


The Prose of Edward Rowland Sill, with an introduction comprising some 
familiar letters, reveals the soul of a man to whom expression was a necessity. To 
think was with him almost invariably to write. As he thought widely, he wrote on 
all sorts of subjects, from nature to literature and criticism, from music and life to 
psychology, ethics, and education. At one time in his brief life of forty-six years, he 
was almost the only writer for the Contributors’ Club of the Atlantic Monthly. These 
prose writings of his form the larger part of this final volume of his works. His 
letters in the introduction are not remarkable, but they are sincere and intimate. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


Would Christ Belong to a Labor Union? is the question asked by Cortland 
Myers, D.D., in a book which he dedicates ‘‘To the Carpenter of Nazareth,” 
(Street and Smith, 50c.) 
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Marriage Addresses and Marriage Hymns, by various authors, edited By the 
Rev. O. P. Wardell-Yerburgh, M.A., is a collection of sermonettes intended to be 
used in place of the Prayer-Book Homily. Bishops, Deans, Archdeacons, Canons, 
Hon. Canons, Prebendaries, Chancellors, and Perpetual Curates are represented in 
addresses for the educated. Vicarsand rectors write for the simple. (Longmans, 
Green & Co,, $1.50.) 


Some Hints on Pattern Designing, by William Morris, a lecture delivered at 
the Working Men’s College, London, on. December 10, 1881, is a model of book 
binding and printing. It was printed at the Chiswick Press with the golden type de- 
signed by Morris for the Kelmscott Press. (Longmans, $1.00.) 


Authors’ Birthdays, third series, by C. W. Bardeen, Editor of the ‘‘ School 
Bulletin,” contains exercises for the celebration of the birthdays of Franklin, Curtis, 
Whipple, D. G. Mitchell, Prescott, Celia Thaxter, Stoddard, Bret Harte, Theodore 
Winthrop, Stedman, Mark Twain, Higginson. (Bardeen, $1.00.) 


Our New Prosperity, by Ray Stannard Baker, is a popular endeavor to outline 
the extent and causes of our present business revival, and to trace their effect upon 
various phases of national existence. (Doubleday & McClure, $1.25.) 


Our Presidents and How We Make Them, by Col. A. K. McClure. (Harper, 
$2.50.) 


Darwinism and Teleology, by the Rev. D. MacDill, D.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Apologetics in Xenia Theological Seminary. The original thoughts in this book 
belong to some one else ; the common sense and logic are the author’s. (Marshall 
Beveridge, Xenia, Ohio.) 


The Elements of International Law, by George B. Davies, Lieut.-Col. and 
Deputy Judge-Advocate Gen., U. S. A., and Professor of Law at the United States 
Military Academy. A new and revised edition of the author’s account of the origin, 
sources, and historical development of international law. Among the questions con- 
sidered are; states and their essential attributes ; sovereignty, government, territory ; 
perfect and imperfect rights ; comity and ceremonial ; citizenship, naturalization, ex- 
patriation, domicile ; extradition, treaties and conventions, war, maritime capture, 
neutrality, blockade, right of search. There is a voluminous index, and one of the six 
appendices concerns the International Peace Conference at the Hague. (Harper, $2.50). 


First nye ord Politics, by William Samuel Lilly, Honorary Fellow of 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, is dedicated to William Hartpole Lecky, M.P., whose con- 
clusions in ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty” Mr. Lilly reaches by a method of his own. 
He considers the foundation of the state, its origin, its end, its functions, its mech- 
anism, its corruption, its sanctions. The book contains a complete index, and a valu- 
able summary of fifty pages. (Putnam, $2.50.) 


State Library Bulletin, Legislation No. 11, January, 1900. Legislation by States 
in 1899. Tenth Annual Comparative Summary and Index. (University of the State 
of New York, 25c.) 


The Imitation of Christ (A Kempis), Maxims (La Rochefoucauld), Thoughts 
(Pascal), are bound together in one volume for the The World’s Great Books series. 
John Fletcher Hurst has written three critical and biographical introductions. 
(Appleton, 50 c.) 


Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year, that English classic whose faulty construc- 
tions have incited pedagogues to discussion, is published in the Temple Classics with 
a portrait. (Dent, 50 c.) 


In Some People We Meet neither the author, Charles F. Rideal, nor the art- 
ist, Jessie A. Walker, shows any talent for local characterization. (Abbey Press, 
50 c.) 








Library Reports on Popular Books 

The following lists are of the books most in demand during the month 
previous to the 5th of the present month, at the circulating libraries, 
Sree and subscription, in the representative centres, of the United States 
and Canada. They have been prepared, in each case, at the request of the 
editors of The Critic by the librarians of the libraries mentioned or under 
their personal supervision. This record is intended to show what books 
other than fiction are being read, though the one most called-for novel ts 
admitted to the list. 

NEW YORK CITY 
Mechanics’ Institute, Free Library, 20 West 44th Street. 
H. W. PARKER, Librarian. 

How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
The Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Romantic Love and Personal Beauty. Finck. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Recollections of Sir Algernon West. (Harper, $3.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known, Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Workers. Wyckoff. (Scribner, 2 vols., $2.75.) 
Ave Roma Immortalis. Crawford. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
Mercantile Library. Wm. T. Peores, Librarian. 


Notes on Sport and Travel. Kingsley. (Macmillan, $3.50.) - 
Mr. Thomas Atkins. Hardy. (Stokes, $1.50.) 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century, $2.00.) 
Chopin, the Man and his Music. Huneker. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Nature’s Garden. Blanchan. (Doubleday, $3.00.) 
Life of Seward. Bancroft. (Harper, $5.00.) 
Monopolies and Trusts. Ely. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
War in South Africa. Hobson. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 
London Souvenirs. Heckethorn. (Wessels, $2.00.) 
The Mississippi Valley in the Civil War. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
Voice of the People. Glasgow. (Doubleday, $1.50.) 
N. Y. Society Library. F. B. BicELow, Librarian. 
Duchess of Teck. Cooke. (Scribner, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
Life of John Everett Millais. Millais. (Stokes, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead, $1.25.) 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies. Fiske. (Houghton, Mifflin, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Recollections of Sir Algernon West. (Harper, $3.00.) 
The First American. Herbert. (Harper, $2.00.) 
John Ruskin. Spielman. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
Life of W. M. Thackeray. Melville. (Stone, 2 vols., $10.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck, Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel, 
To Have andto Hold. Johnston, (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 
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BROOKLYN 

Pratt Institute Free Library. Mary W. Plummer, Librarian. 
New Humanism. Griggs. (Griggs, $1.60.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Letters of R. L. Stevenson. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Reminiscences, McCarthy. (Harper, 2 vols., $4.50.) 
Dutch and Quaker Colonies in America. Fiske, (Houghton, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, $1.50.) 


Brooklyn Public Library. ARTHUR E. Bostwick, Librarian. 
Letters of R. L. Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
Power of Silence. Dresser. (Putnam, $1.25.) 
Fables in Slang. Ade. (Stone, $1.00.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, $1.50.) 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

Free Public Library. EsTHer E. Burpick, Librarian. 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. Twain. (American Publishing Co., $2.75.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
The Enchanted Type-writer. Bangs. (Harper, $1.25.) 
History of the Spanish-American War of 1898. Titherington. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Child Life in Colonial Days. Earle. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Electrical Instrument Making for Amateurs. Bottone. (Van Nost, $ .75.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ALLECHENY, PA. 
Carnegie Library. W. M. STEVENSON, Librarian. 


Impressions of South Africa. James Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 

Men, Mines, and Animals in South Africa. Randolph Churchill. (Appleton, $5.00.) 
Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia, Fred’k C. Selous. (Ward, London, $4.00.) 

On South African Frontier. Wm. H. Brown. (Scribner, $3.00.) 

German Household Tales. Jacob Grimm. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $ .65.) 

Red Book of Animal Stories. Andrew Lang. (Longmans, $2.00.) 
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Battle-fields and Camp-fires. Willis J. Abbott. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.00.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. E.S. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Trial of the Sandhill Stag. E.S. Thompson. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

The True George Washington. P. Leicester Ford. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
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Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Mary Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


; ATLANTA, GA. 
Carnegie Library. ANNE WALLACE, Librarian, 


Origin of Species. Darwin. (Appleton, $2.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.00.) 

Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 

In the Forbidden Land. Landor. (Harper, 2 vols., $9.00.) 

How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
The Philippines. Ramon Reyes Lala. (Continental, $2.50.) 

Life of Chopin. Niecks. (Novello, Ewer, $10.00.) 

The English Novel. Lanier. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

History of Art. Libke. (Dodd, 2 vols., $7.50.) 

Book of Artists, ‘Tuckerman. (Putnam, $5.00.) 


F Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Mary Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Public Library. AcGnes Hits, Librarian, 


Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 

Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

The Workers (West). Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

Treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Hoeber. (Russell, $1.50.) 
Drama of Yesterday and To-Day. Scott. (Macmillan, $7.00.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Public Library. H. L. Etmenporr, Librarian. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 

Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson, (McClurg, $1.50.) 

Guide to Paris and the Exposition of 1900. (Harper, $1.00.) 

On Physical Training. Sandow. (Tait & Sons, $3.50.) 

Conquest of Peru (special demand—school use). Prescott. (Lippincott, $4.00.) 

Essays (special demand—school use). Emerson, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., 
$3.50.) 

Sesame and Lilies (special demand—school use). Ruskin. (McClurg, $1.00.) 

Poems (special demand—school use). Eugene Field. (Scribner, 3 vols., $3.75.) 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Public Library. , Librarian. 
Unchanging East. Barr. (Page, 2 vols., $1.50.) 
Anglo-Boer Conflict. Ireland. (Small, $ .75.) 
Sailing Alone Around the World. Slocum. (Century Co., $2.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Brooks and Brook Basins. Frye. (Ginn, $ .58.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
John Ruskin. Spielmann. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
Science and Health. Eddy. (Armstrong, $3.25.) 
Solar Biology. Butler. (Esoteric Pub. Co., $6.00.) 

Most Popular Novel. 

To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 





CHICAGO, ILL. 

Public Library. FrREepERIcK H. HILp, Librarian, 
Chas, C. Coffin’s Works. 
Mark Twain’s Works. 
South African Books. 
White Cross Library. P. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 
Three Men ina Boat. J. K. Jerome. (Holt, $1.25.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
My Lady Nicotine. Barrie. (L. C. Page, $1.50.) 
Arizona, A. Thomas. (Russell, $1.50.) 

Most Popular Novel, 


To Have and to Hold. Johnson. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Public Library. CARRIE WESTLAKE WHITNEY, Librarian, 
Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. (Century Co., $3.50.) 
With Kitchener to Khartum. Steevens. (Dodd, Mead, $1.50.) 
Municipal Government. Coler. (Appleton, $1.00.) 
Enchanted India. Karageorgevitch. (Harper, $1.75.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Stoddard Lectures. (Werner, 10 vols., $25.00.) 
Porto Rico of To-Day. Robinson. (Scribner, $1.50.) 
Standard Operas. Upton. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Language of the Hand. Cheiro. (Author, $2.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


LOS ANCELES, CAL. 

Public Library. Harriet L. Wap eicH, Librarian, 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
In Tune with the Infinite. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 
What All the World ’s A-seeking. Trine. (Crowell, $1.25.) 
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Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A memoir by his son. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $10.00.) 

Women and Economics. Stetson. (Small, $1.50.) 

Prisoner of the Khaleefa. Neufeld. (Putnam, $4.00.) 

Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Most Popular Novel. 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Mercantile Library. Joun Epmunps, Librarian. 
Bohemian Paris of To-day. Morrow & Cucuel. (Lippincott, $3.50.) 
How England Saved Europe. Fitchett. (Scribner, 4 vols., $8.00.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Transvaal from Within. Fitzpatrick. (Stokes, $3.00.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Paris as it Is, De Forrest. (Doubleday, $1.25.) 
Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Doll’s House. Ibsen. (Appleton, $ .50.) 
Briton and Boer. Bryce and others. (Harper, $1.25.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Public Library. Grorce T. CLARK, Librarian. 
All late books on South Africa. 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. (Lane, $1.25.) 
From Cape Town to Ladysmith. Steevens. (Dodd, $1.25.) 
Sunken Bell. Hauptmann. (Russell, $1.00.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
American Commonwealth. Bryce. (Macmillan, 2 vols., $4.00.) 
Monopolies and Trusts. Ely. (Macmillan, $1.25.) 
World Beautiful. Whiting. (Little, Brown & Co., 3 vols., $3.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

The City Library Association. J.C. Dana, Librarian, 
Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 
Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. (Harper, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 
Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. Colvin. (Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
The Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Map of Life. Lecky. (Longmans, $2.90.) 
Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 
Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 
Illustrated Lectures. Stoddard. (Werner, 10 vols., $25.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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We are sending you a second list of the books most called for by the young people. 


Referring to the latter list ‘‘ Beautiful Joe” is classified among books 


on.the treat- 


ment of animals, and ‘‘ Tommy-Anne” and ‘‘ Wabeno” are classified among the 


books on natural history. 

boys and girls. 

Return of the Fairies. Bellamy. (Little Folks Pub. Co., $1.00.) 

Beautiful Joe. Saunders. (American Baptist, 25c.) 

Old Stories of the East. Baldwin. (American Book Co., 45c.) 

Boy Life of Napoleon. Fod. (Lothrop Pub. Co., $1.25.) 

Old Times in the Colonies. Coffin. (Harper, $3.00.) 

Children of the Cold. Schwatka. (Cassell, $1.25.) 

Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts. Wright. 

Wabeno, the Magician. (Sequel.) Wright. (Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 

First Book of Birds. Miller. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

Rosa Bonheur. Keysor. (Education Pub. Co., roc.) 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. (Am. Book Co., 35c.) 
Fiction, 

(Appleton, $1.50.) 


Little Smoke. Stoddard. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Public Free Library. F.M. Crunven, Librarian, 


Paris. Baedeker. (Scribner, $1.80.) 
Law of Psychic Phenomena. Hudson. (McClurg, $1.50.) 
Therapeutics. Bernheim. (Putnam, $3.50.) 


Hypnotism. Cocke. 
Photography. Adams, 
True George Washington. Ford. (Lippincott, $2.00.) 
Wireless Telegraphy. Fahie. (Dodd, $2.00.) 

Liquid Air. Sloane. (Henley, $2.50.) 

Martyrdom of an Empress. (Harper, $2.50.) 
Impressions of South Africa. Bryce. *(Century, $3.50.) 


(Arena, $1.50.) 
(Baker, $1.00.) 


Most Popular Novel, 


To Have and to Hold. Johnston. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Public Library. 


Wild Animals I Have Known. Thompson. (Scribner, $2.00.) 

Tramping with Tramps. Flynt. (Century Co., $1.50.) 

Life Beyond Death. Savage. (Putnam, $1.50.) 

Elizabeth and her German Garden. (Macmillan, $1.75.) 

Oom Paul’s People. Hillegas. (Appleton, $1.50.) 

The Love Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. 
$5.00.) 

Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Workers, The West. Wyckoff. (Scribner, $1.50.) 

Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill. Harrison. (Macmillan, $2.00.) 

White Cross Library. Mulford. (Needham, 6 vols., $2.00 each.) 


HELEN J. MCCAINE, Librarian. 


Colvin. 


Most Popular Novel, 
To Have and to Hold, Johnston, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 


** Little Smoke” is one of the few books asked for by both 


(Macmillan Co., $1.50.) 


(Harper, 2 vols., 


(Scribner, 2 vols., $5.00.) 
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From Cape Town to Ladysmith. 
India, G,. W. Steevens. (Dodd, 
Transvaal from Within. 


That Reminds Me. 
Tennyson, Ruskin, and Mill. 
Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck. 
Paolo and Francesca. Phillips. 

Martyrdom of an Empress. 


Preparation of Ryerson Embury. 


Discovery of America, 


The Life of Wm. Morris. J. W. 


Fisherman’s Luck. Van Dyke. 
Ave, Roma Immortalis. Crawfor 























Public Library. 
Great Books as Life Teachers. N. D. Hillis. 


Fitzpatrick. 

Life and Character of Oliver Cromwell. 
Sir E. Russell. 
Harrison, 


(Harper, $2.50.) 
Most Popular Novels, 
To Have and to Hold. Johnston. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Library. 


John Fiske. 
Life Beyond Death. M. J. Savage. 


Wild Animals I Have Known, -E. S. Thompson. 
Elizabeth and her German Garden. 


Record of Kate Field. L. Whiting. 


Most Popular Novel. 
To Have and to Hold. Mary Johnston. 
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TORONTO 


James BAtn, Jr., Librarian. 


(Revell, $1.25.) 
G. W. Steevens. (Copp, Clark & Co., $1.25.) 
Mead & Co., $1.50.) 
(Wm. Briggs, $1.50.) 
Paterson. (Nisbet, $4.00.) 
(Unwin, $4.80.) 
(Macmillan, $2.00.) 
G. K. Cooke. (Scribner, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
(Lane, $1.25.) 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
Carman. (Wm. Briggs, $1.25.) 


SAMUEL S. GREEN, Librarian, 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $4.00.) 
(Putnam, $1.50.) 

Mackail. (Longmans, 2 vols., $7.50.) 
(Scribner, $2.00.) 
(Macmillan, $1.75.) 

(Scribner, $2.00.) 

d. (Macmillan, $6.00.) 

(Little, Brown & Co., $2.00.) 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
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SIX EDITIONS SOLD 
IN TWO MONTHS #$$ 


The Redemption 
of David Corson 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


4 Mid-Century American Novel 
£7 of Intense Power and Interest 


Va “THE INTERIOR” says: 

‘This is a book that is worth while. Though it 

tells of weakness and wickedness, of love and 

license, of revenge and remorse in an intensely 

interesting way, yet it is above all else a clean 

Cuar.es Freperic Goss and pure story. It is safe to say no one can read 
Author of The Redemption of David Corson it and honestly ask—<* what’s the use.’’ 

NEWTON DWIGHT HILLIS, Pastor of Plymouth Church Brooklyn, says : 
«« The Redemption of David Corson ’’ strikes a strong, healthy buoyant note. David Cor- 
son enters the scene clothed with the fascination that only the strong possess. He dreams, 
he sings, he sees visions of the future, he is tempted, he loves, he hesitates, he sins, he 
falls, he wakes with a shock of horror, he climbs slowly .apward upon the rounds down 
which he descended, he conquers our admiration and our love. 

Dr. JOHN H. BARROWS, President Oberlin College, says : 
«« The Redemption of David Corson’’ is a strong, uplifting, picturesque and noble story 
which ought to be read by a great multitude. There are descriptive passages in it as ex- 
quisite and as delightful as’ I have read for years. There are novel scenes and situations worthy 
of the great masters of romance. Dr. Goss has told his story so powerfully and with such 
an appreciation of the moral and spiritual elements in life that again and again I have been 
reminded of Hawthorne. 


President M. W. STRYKER, Hamilton College, says: 
With intense interest I have read «¢ The Redemption of David Corson.’’ It is vivid, ideal- 
istic, romantic, tragic, ethical, picturesque. It is crammed with movement and vitality. The 
spirit of the book is as high as the plot is piteous. It is a victory in writing for one whose 
head seems at last to have matched his big human heart. There is ten times as much of 
reality in it as there is in «¢ David Harum,’’ which does not value lightly that admirable 
charcoal sketch. 

Dr. F. W. GUNSAULUS, President Armour Institute, says : 
Mr. Goss writes with the truthfulness of light. He has told a story in which the fact of 
sin is illuminated with the utmost truthfulness and the fact of redemption is portrayed with 
extraordinary power.. There are small things, as to literary style and the suddenness of 
some turns in the current of events, might be said, but no one can read the book without 
knowing that he is in the hands of a masterly and sympathetic minister to human souls. 
As I went down into the valley with David, I said, «« How awful, and yet how true !”’ 
and as I came up out of the darkness with him, I said, «« How glorious, and yet how 
true!’’ There are lines of greatness in the book which I shall never forget. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATIONS 


THE WORLD’S EPOCH-MAKERS 


A Series of Biographical Studies dealing with Prominent Epochs in Theology, Philosophy, and the History of Intellectual 
Development. Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON. Each volume in r2mo contains from 250 to 300 pages, price, $1.25, 
LUTHER AND THE GERMAN REFORMATION. By Prof. T.M. Linpsay, Ready, 
CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH REFORIIATION. By A.D. Innes. Now ready, 
BUDDHA AND BUDDHISM. By Arrnur Litir. Nearly ready. 
WESLEY AND METHODISM. By F.J.Sne... Nearly ready. 


Volumes arranged for 





SOCRATES AUGUSTINE PASCAL SAVONAROLA 
ST. FRANCIS WYCLIPF MAHOMET KANT 
CALVIN Full list on application. NEWMAN, Etc., etc. 


INNERMOST ASIA 
Travel and Sport in the Pamirs. By Ratpu P. Coppotp. With 5 maps, 2g full-page plates, and 85 text illustrations. With 


appendices on The Commerce of Innermost Asia ; The Mineral Wealth of Innermost Asia ; Treatise respecting the Anglo~ 
Russian Frontier; Bibliography, etc. 8vo, $5.00. 


From Preface: ‘‘As my observations, besides being the most recent, are, 1 believe, the most exhaustive which have 
yet been made, I think that I may claim that my book includes the most reliable, as well as the most up-to-date, account of 


this little-known region,” 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ SPORT AND LIFE 
In the Hunting Grounds of Western America and British Columbia 


By W. A. Bartire-Grouman, Illustrated by 77 photographs and 3 maps. Royal 8vo, $5.00 met. 
The most brilliant book of large-game hunting in the Rockies, etc., yet written. 


In Dwarf Land and Canibal Country The Caroline Islands 


A Record of Travel and Discovery in Central Africa. By | Travel in the Sea of the Little Lands. By F. W. Curistian. 
A. B. Ltoyp. With 140 illustrations and 3 maps, 8vo, With Introductions by Admiral C. A. G. Brince, R. N. 
$5.00. With 43 illustrations and 5 maps and plans, 8vo, $4.00. 


ON THE EVE OF THE WAR 


A narrative of impressions during a journey in Cape Colony, The Free State, The Transvaal, Natal and Rhodesia, September, 
1899, to January, 1900. By Evetyn Ceci, M.P. With maps and illustrations. 1amo, $1.50. 


Side Lights on South Africa The History of the Great Boer Trek and 
By Rov Devereux. With an excellent map. 12mo, $1.75. the Origin of the South African Republics 
“ The charm and value of the book consists in its treatment | By the Hon. H. CLogte. Edited by his grandson, W. Brop- 


of the South African question as a question, not only of Im- ERICK-CLOETE. 12m0, 75 cents. 

perial politics, but of advancing civilization, and of a human- Boers or English 

ity broader and more generous than has ever emergedinto | Who arein the Right? By Epmunp Dewmouins, author of 
the Boer’s conception of the State.”"—London Daily News. “Anglo-Saxon Superiority.’’ 12mo, paper, 40 cents. 


ART IN NEEDLEWORK 


A book about Embroidery. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckie. With 94 full-page illustrations and numerous plates in 
text. (New volume of Text Books of Ornamental Design.) 12mo, $2.50. 


THE WORKS OF TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


New Limited Library Edition in 12 vols. Demy 8vo. With critical essay by W. E. Henley. Each volume has an engraved 
frontispiece. In all x2 volumes, sold only in sets, $30.00 met. 


RODERICK RANDOM, 2 vols. COUNT FATHOM, 2 vols, 
HUMPHREY CLINKER, 2 vols. SIR _LAUNCELOT GREAVES, « vol. 
PEREGRINE PICKLE, 3 vols. HISTORY OF AN ATOM, x vol. 


MISCELLANIES, x vol. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDE-BOOKS. Latest Editions 
Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Pians, Panoramas, and Views. All Prices Net. 


United States (New Edition) . $3.60|Germany (Southern). .  . $:.s0| Palestineand Syria . .  . $3.60 
Canada (New Edition). . . 1.50 ss Rhine) - «.  . 210} Spainand Portugal . . . 4.8 
Alps (Eastern) . . . . 300/Great Britain . . . . 300) Switzerland. . . . . 2.40 
CS aes 3 nae * Greece... ‘ ‘ . . 2.40| Traveler’s Manual of Conver- 
BeigiumacdHolland. ... ito Italy (Northern).  . . . 2.40| sation, in English, German, 
wr aire 6 tun ‘ . 450) ‘* (Central) and Rome. . 225| French,andItalian . . . -9 
France (Northern) . . . 210| ‘* (Southern) and Sicily . 1.8/| Conversation Dictionary, in 
= (South-Eastern) . . -1.50| London and Its Environs . . 1,80 — French, German, and 
‘¢ ~=©(South-Western). . 1.50| Norwayand Sweden. . . 3.00! Italian. . . «© © + © 
Germany (Northern). . . 2.40} ParisanditsEnvirons . . 1.8 


MURRAY’S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOKS. Full lists on application. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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With 48 Colored Plates and New Black and White Drawings 
Enlarged, Rewritten and Entirely Reset 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 


By Mrs. WILLIAM STARR Dana. A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Common 
Wild Flowers. With 48 full-page colored plates by ELs1tz LouIsE SHAW, and 110 full-page 
illustrations by MARION SATTERLEE. 60th thousand. Crown 8vo, $2.00 met. 

This new edition has been enlarged, revised, and mnatin reset, the illustrations have been re-made, and it 
has in addition 48 full-page « — at <r from drawings by Miss Etsre Louise SHAw, made especially for this 
edition. The Nation says: ower lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical key in the 
on to name unknown lente "will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready to lead him to the de- 
sired knowledge by a ro road. The book is well fitted to the need of many who have no botanical knowledge 
and yet are interested in wild flowers,”’ 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our Native Ferns. By FRANCES THEODORA 
PARSONS (Mrs. DANA). With 144 full-page illustrations, and 6 full-page illustrations from 
photographs. Crown 8vo, $1.50 et. 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO 
IDENTIFY THEM 


By HARRIET L. KEELER. Technically accurate, Miss Keeler’s book is designed for popular 
use in the identification of the forest trees of Northeastern America, and in the study of 
their habits and peculiarities. With 180 full-page plates and 170 text drawings. Crown 
8vo, $2.00 net. 





A New Novel of Modern American Life by ROBERT GRANT 


UNLEAVENED BREAD 


This novel, now first published in any form, is the most ambitious work that Mr. Grant has pro- 
duced. It deals frankly and fearlessly with modern social conditions and their effect upon 
the character of the heroine in town, city, and metropolitan life, in a vein at once serious and 
satirical. It is a story of absorbing interest and will provoke wide discussion. 12mo, $1.50. 





CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. By James | THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By Blanche Willis How- 


Huneker, author of ‘‘ Mezzotints in Modern Music.” ard, author of ‘‘ Dionysius the Weaver’s Heart’s 
(12mo, $1.50.) A biographical and critical study of Dearest.’”’ A novel in the author's best manner, in 
great value. W#th etched portrait. 12mo, $2.00. which she has treated one of the distinctive ques- 


tions of modern society. 12mo, $1.50. 
THE WAYS OF MEN. By Eliot Gregory. (‘An 
Idler”). Mr. G writes entertainingly of various me TOUCHSTONE. By Edith Waertes. author of 
literary and a: rt topics as well as of social themes, The Greater Inclination.” (Fifth Edition. 12mo, 


' .50.) “Mrs. Wharton has more than lived u to the 
ful essayist. miade hi oF od widely known as a delight fit standard she set for herself in ‘The Greater 


Inclitiation.’ ’’—New York Sun. 12mo, $1.25. 
THE TOILING OF FELIX, AND OTHER POEMS. | THE GRIP OF HONOR. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


By Henr: ry van Dyke. This volume includes the author of “For the Freedom of the Sea.” etc. An 
verse which Dr. van Dyke has written since the pub- absorbing patriotic romance, full of dramatic action 
prom yee ears ago of ‘‘ The Builders, and Other and picturesque incidents. Illustrated by Gress. 
Sona is now in its fourth edition. 12mo, Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
1.00. 
— WILLOUGHBY. A Novel of the Middle 
THE MIND OF TENNYSON. By E. Hershey Sneath, est. By James A. Wickersham. This story will 
Ph.D., of Yale University. An examination of Ten- Mod certain to attract attention, both as a study of 
nyson’ ’s philosophy as expressed in his writings. strenuous spiritual life and as a story of human love. 
12mo, $1.25. Third Edition. t2mo, $1.50. 


THE MONK AND THE DANCER. | By Arthur Coss- pape Al) A aa Fe PH Lataciaselh 
lett Smith. A collection of unusually be turned out on the same subject for years to come.” 


stories, all of which are told with notable cone —New Haven Register. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.25. 
art. 12mo, $1.50. . 
SMITH COLLEGE STORIES. By Josephine Dodge 
RED BLOOD AND BLUE. By Harrison Robertson. Daskam. ‘‘ Hap PRY y indeed is the college world and 
“We have seldom read a story of such abounding the outside world as well, to welcome a book so 
health and vigor as this.”"— 7he Churchman, Second full of college spirit and color.” — Harper's Bazar. 
Edition. 12mo, $1.50. Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50. 
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@——_————-MISS FOWLER’S NEW NOVEL————— 


The Farringdons 


A Novel. 


and ‘‘A Double Thread.” Uniform edition. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, author of ‘‘Concerning Isabel Carnaby ” 
I2mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


‘* The Farringdons will be highly praised, and it thoroughly deserves it. We have not for a long time read 
a book so fresh, so sincere, so truly humorous; a book which so enthralls the reader—and that not by the 
tyrannous compulsion of the writer, but solely by its wit and by its vivid realization of character.”"—Ziter- 


ature (London). 


“* The Farringdons is the best of Miss Fowler’s books. It has the wit and brightness with which we are all 
familiar; it is also deeper, tenderer aud truer.”—Dr. Robertson Nicoll, in The British Weekly. 








Bird Studies with a Camera 


With Introductory Chapters on the Outfit 
and Methods of the Bird Photographer 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN, Assistant Curator of 
Vertebrate Zoology in the American Museum of 
Natural History; author of ‘‘Handbook of Birds of 
Eastern North America,” and of ‘‘ Bird-Life” with 
pictures by Ernest Seton-Thompson. . Illustrated 
with over 100 Photographs from Nature by the 
Author. 12mo.. Cloth, $1.75. 


Bird students and photographers will find that this book 
en ee for them a unique interest and value. It contains 
ascinating accounts of the habits of some of our common 
birds and descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in 
eastern North America; while its author’s phenomenal success 
in photographing birds in Nature not only lends to the illus- 
trations the charm of realism, but makes. the 
surprising achievements with the camera. 
practical as well as descriptive, and in the o 
the questions of camera, lens, 
other pertinent matters are fully 


k a record of 

This book is 
ming chapters 
lates, blinds, decoys, and 
iscussed. 





Familiar Fish ‘ 
Their Habits and Capture 


A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish, 
rods and tackle and camp life. By EUGENE Mc- 
CarRTHY. With an introduction by Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior 
University, and numerous Illustrations. Uniform 
with ‘‘ Familiar Trees,” ‘‘ Familiar Flowers,” and 
other books by F. Schuyler Mathews. 12mo. Cloth. 





New Books in the Literatures of the World Series, 
edited by Edmund Gosse 


A History of Sanskrit Literature 


By A. A. MACDONELL, M.A., Deputy Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Oxford. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





A History of Russian Literature 


By K. WALISZEwSKI, author of ‘‘ The Romance 
of an Empress.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





In Circling Camps 


A Romance of our Civil War. By J. A. Atts- 
HELER, author of ‘‘A Herald of the West,” “A 
Soldier of Manhattan,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The scene opens in Washington just before the inaugura- 
tion of Lincoln. ere are vivid pictures of Shiloh and 
= and a lovestory of peculiar interest runs through- 
out this strong and absorbing romance. 





The Last Lady of Mulberry 


A Story of Italian New York. By Henry 
WiLTon Tuomas, Illustrated by Emil Pollak. 
t2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

‘*A breezy book which ‘ goes’ from start to finish. 


The best picture of Italian life in New York ever drawn.” 
—New York Herald. 


“Highly diverting. . 
heimnens”—, 


Certain characters are full of 
. VY. Commercial Advertiser. 





Diana Tempest 
By the author of ‘‘ Red Pottage”"’ 
A Novel. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, author of 
‘Red Pottage,” etc. New edition with Portrait 
and Biographical Sketch. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


** Of Miss Cholmondeley’s clever novels, ‘ Diana Tempest’ 
is quite the cleverest.”—London Times. 





Pine Knot 


A Story of Kentucky Life. By WiLiiam E. 
BARTON, author of ‘‘A Hero in Homespun.” 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This striking story is full of the atmosphere of the quaint 
life of the Kentucky and Tennessee mountains. It sketches 
the curious conditions existing just before and during the war, 
and the interest of a treasure search runs through the tale. 





The Girl at the Half-way House 
**An Epic of the West” 


A Romance by E. HovucGu, author of ‘‘ The 
Story of the Cowboy.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. (Ready 
shortly.) ‘ 








(3 When in want of a good novel, consult APPLETON’s TOWN AND CouNTRY LiBRARY. If out-door 
books are needed send for APPLETON’s CATALOGUE OF OUT—DooR. AND NATURE-STuDY Books. : 








D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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220,000 IN {2 WEEKS—We are inclined to think that a more 
important thing than these figures is the evidence in the book itself that 
it should survive this extraordinary popularity. Through all its accompani- 
ment of battle, murder and sudden death, the story is told with a sweetness 
of spirit, a tenderness of fancy, a poetical insight that are rare indeed in the 
‘‘novel of adventure,’’ and much to be prized.— 7he Review of Reviews. 


NEW BOOKS 


Bride Roses. Room 45 
Two plays by W. D. Howe tts. 


Fresh, brilliant, humorous, delicate; printed in artis- 
tic style and bound in uncommonly attractive little 
volumes. Each 50 cents. 


Hotel de Rambouillet and 


the Précieuses 


By Leon H. Vincent, author of “* The Bibli- 
otaph.”’ 16mo, artistically printed and 
bound, $1.co. 


An attractive little book, giving an account of the 

blish and infil of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet in the seventeenth century and of the men 
and women who made it famous. 


The Light of Day 


Religious Discussions and Criticisms from 
the Standpoint of a Naturalist. By JoHN 
BurrouGus. 16mo, $1.25; uniform with the 
Riverside edition of Burroughs’s Works, 
12mo, $1.50 met. 


This book is a very frank and interesting statement 
of Mr. Burroughs's views on matters theological and 


religious, 





The Integrity of Christian 


Science 
By Mrs. A. D.T. Wuitney. 16mo, $1.00, 


This little book offers what Mrs. Whitney regards as 
a much-needed corrective to the mistakes of Christian 
Science as at present taught. 








The Mississippi Valley in 
the Civil War 


By Joun Fiske. With 23 Maps. Crown 8vo, 
2.00. 
An exceedingly clear and interesting account of the 
course and significant events of the War for the 
Union in the Valley of the Mississippi. 


Love in a Cloud 
By Arto Batss, author of ‘* The Puritans,” 
**'The Philistines,”’ r2mo, $1.50. 

A brilliant novel of Boston life and society. 


The Conception of 
Immortality 


By Jostan Royce, Professor in Harvard 
Universi and author of “The Spirit of 
Modern Philosophy,” ‘‘ The Religious As- 
pect of Philosophy,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
A strong and ingenious argument for man’s immor- 
tality as the permanence of the Individual Man. 


The Arts of Life 


By R.R. Bowxir. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book intended to promote greater wholeness and 
symmetry in living; to impress on readers the truth 
that life in all its features should be systematically 
right, in a high sense artistic. 


The Burden of Christopher 


By FLorence Converse, author of * Diana 


Victrix.”” Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story of modern business life, its sharp competi- 
tions, and the many conditions of temptation and 
trial which confront a man who seeks to do business 
in a just and honorable way. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY screw vorx 
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Mr. Weyman's 


SOPHIA 


A Romance of the Time of George II. 


illustrations, cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


“*Tt is delightfully fresh and unconventional ; 
the heroine is fascinatingly foolish and wise by 
turns; . . . the romance is told with so much 
gracious art, with so much vivacity, with so much 
tenderness and skill that by the time the comedy 
is finished one only remembers its merits, and is 
thankful to the author for having given so much 
wholesome entertainment. In the present novel 
Mr. Weyman has added two pretty pictures to 
his gallery of pretty women, and one would like 
Sophia more if it were possible to be less fond 
of Lady Betty.” —Gazette, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Weyman’s other books are: A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE, $1.25. UNDER THE 
Rep Rose, $1.25. My Lapy Rortua, $1.25. THE House oF THE WOLF, 
$1.25. FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE, $1.25. THE STORY 
OF FRANCIS CLUDDE, $1.25. SHREWSBURY, $1.50. THE RED CocKADE, $1.50. 


Tue Caste Inn, $1.50. 


















New Romance 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. With 12 


‘*Mr. Weyman’s new romance illustrates the 
types and manners of fashionable London society 
in the year 1742. In everything that means the 
revival of an historical atmosphere it is skilful, 
and, on the whole, just. The characters are also 
well realized. ‘Sophia’ is a decidedly interesting 
novel. . . . The tale moves swiftly, hurrying 
on from the town to the heath, from hatred to 
love, from imprisonment on bread and water to 
diamonds . . . and a dozen other things. 
Sophia, the heroine, is a bundle of girlish fool- 
ishness and charms. ‘Sophia,’ the book, is a 
bundle of more or less extraordinary episodes 
woven into a story in the most beguiling man- 
ner.”"—New York Tribune, April, 1900. 






















LONDON ro LADYSMITH via PRETORIA 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. Crown 8vo. About 500 pages. 


With Maps ‘and: Plans, $1.50. 


This book is the outcome of Mr. Churchill’s experiences as a special correspondent with the 
British armies in South Africa, from the early days of the war until the relief of Ladysmith; and 
includes the story of the fight in the armoured train, Mr. Churchill’s detention at Pretoria as a 
prisoner of war, his escape and subsequent service with the Natal army. There are several maps 
throwing light on the operations and various plans, among them one of the states model schools in 
Pretoria where the British prisoners were confined. 


By The Same Author: 


THE RIVER WAR: 


An Account of the Recovery of the Sou- 
dan. By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCH- 
ILL. Edited by Col. F. Rhodes, D.S.O. 
With 35 maps and 6o illustrations ; 
and with 7 photogravure portraits. 
Two vols., medium 8vo, $10.00. 

‘* This is not only incomparably the most com- 
prehensive, detailed and. reliable statement of 
the events of ‘ The River War’ which has any- 
where appeared, but is the only single source 
from which it is piers: for ordinary readers to 
obtain a thorough knowledge of Great Britain’s 
possessions and situation in Egypt.” — Adver- 





tiser, Bostons 


SAVROLA 


A Tale of the Revolution in Laurania. 
By Winston SPENCER CHURCHILL. 
Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


‘* Midway the events are hurled one on top of 
the other with a brilliant rapidity that would be 
surprising if it were not for the author’s skilful 
handling of his imaginary facts and his clever 
presentation of dramatic effects each one of 
which is clear and distinct in itself. There is a 
dash and a nerve in the narrative that is irresist- 
able, and the interest is held spell-bound until 
the final climax is reached. The chief actors in 
the revolutionary drama, especially ‘Savrola,’ 
are skilfully drawn.”—Hera/d, Atlanta, Ga. 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 91-93. Fifth Avenue, New York 
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BOHEMIAN 


PARIS 


OF TO-DAY 


WRITTEN BY os 


W. C. MORROW 
:: FROM NOTES BY :: 


EDOUARD CUCUEL 

















Illustrated with one hundred and 
six pen drawings by Edouard Cu- 
cuel. Cloth, gilt top, rieonaegagri 
binding, $3.50. ; 








T is a unique volume of its kind. It can- 
not fail to be of interest to the foreign tour- 

ist in the gay French capital who had imagined 
that he ‘‘ knew it all,” and yet felt that there 
was something lacking.—7imes, New York. 














OMPARATIVELY few of the people who 

visit Paris are ever initiated into the mys- 
teries of the Latin Quarter and Montmartre. 
They, as well as the more unfortunate people 
who are compelled to remain at home, will 
be made free of ‘‘ Bohemian Paris of To- 
Day,” by means of this delightful and vi- 
vacious work.— Press, Philadelphia. 














O an American intending to depart to 

Paris to study, nothing can be more useful 
than this work. Mr. Morrow’s keen observa- 
tion has not permitted a point to befool him, 
and he has transcribed the Bohemian quarters 
with laudable perspicuity and exactness. His 
pen is charmingly aided by the pencil 
of Mr. Edouard Cucuel.— Boston Courier. 








FOR ALL THOSE WHO VISIT PARIS THIS YEAR AND 
FOR ALL THOSE WHO CAN ONLY READ ABOUT IT 














GREAT many books have been written 
about the life of the art students in 
Paris, but this book, it can be said frankly, 
surpasses all its rivals in vivacity and fidelity. 
The value of this book is that it comes from 
the hand of a man who has actively lived 
the life of an art student in Paris. The book, 
therefore, is a frank, matter-of-fact exhibition 
of student life in Paris from the student’s 
view-point,— the good and the bad. Every- 
thing is related with engaging, charming 
frankness. The studios, the balls, the cafés, 
cabarets, lodging-houses, and dance _ halls 
all are described vividly, with neither toning 
up or toning down. The drawings with 
which the book is illustrated are as frank 
and yet charming as the text is. The 
combination of the two is the most fasci- 
‘ nating study of Bohemian Paris made ” 
to date.—Boston Journal. 














SOLD BY.ALL BOOKSELLERS 




















J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY, PUBLISH- 
ERS, PHILADELPHIA 
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Three Wmportant Books @ 




















The United States Naval Academy 


Being the Yarn of the American Midshipman (Naval Cadet), 
showing his Life in the Old Frigates and Ships-of-the-Line, 
and then at the Naval School at Annapolis; and how that 
Institution became a famous Naval College, meanwhile mak- 
ing him into the most accomplished and versatile young 
Seaman in the World ; together with some Reference to the 
Boys best suited for the Navy, and what they must do and 
know to get into the Naval Academy, and what they have to 
expect while there; and also many Pictures, all properly 
stopped to the Yarn as it is handsomely paid out. By PARK 
BENJAMIN, of the Class of 1867. Fully illustrated. 8°, $3.50. 


This, the. first history of the Navai Academy, written by an expert on naval 
affairs, who is thoroughly competent to deal with his subject, must be of 
interest to everyone who pays attention to our national system of education. 
Mr. Benjamin is a brilliant writer, and has treated his subject in a sympathetic 
manner. A valuable feature of the volume is a complete list of graduates from 
the Academy since its inception, The work contains views both inside and 
outside of the buildings, as well as portraits of famous graduates, etc. 


































Oliver Cromwell 


And the Rule of the Puritans in England. By CHARLES 
FirTH, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Heroes of the 
Vations.: Fully illustrated. 12°, each $1.50. 


Mr. Firth’s work has been in preparation for seven years. He has made him- 
self the authority on the Cromwellian period, and has had confided to him the 
preparation for the British Dictionary of eee. of Frew J all the articles 
bearing upon this period of British history. :: : irk 


























Slavery and Four Years of War 


A Political teas of Slavery in the United States, together with a 
Narrative of the Campaigns and Battles of the Civil War in which the 
author took part. By JoszEPpH WARREN KezlrerR, Brevet Major-General 
of Volunteers, ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives, U.S.A., and 
aa of — — War. 2 vols, _ Illustrated.’ 8, 


General Keifer’s work is not only a history of slavery and a phil hi id on of its 
bearing upon the Civil War, but also an account of his personal rae thas it has 
interest for both the historian and the general reader. $ 
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IMPORTANT NEW FICTION 


A very sweet, restful, and companionable book, 














LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 





A DREAM OF A THRONE 


The Story of a Mexican Revolt. By CHARLES F. EMBREE. [Illustrated by HENRY 
SANDHAM. I12mo. $1.50. 
A strong dramatic story of revolt against the Mexican Republic, led by a descendant of one of the 
Aztec kings. A field hitherto very little cultivated is entered. . . . A powerful story of war 


and love, with constantly changing movement, strong color and striking effects,—Philadelphia 
North American. 


CURRITA, COUNTESS OF ALBORNOZ 


A Novel of Madrid Society. By Luis CoLomaA. Translated from the Spanish by 
EsTELLE HuycK ATTWELL. I2mo. $1.50. 


This remarkable novel, the work of a Jesuit priest, treats of Madrid Society, and its follies with 
keen insight into the forces that monld social life. Currita, the heroine, is a typical coquette and 
feminine politician, whose brilliant life and intrigues are‘contrasted with the loneliness of her little 
son. ‘There is incident and variety in the story, original and humorous character drawing, comedy 
as well as tragedy. 


THE PARSONAGE PORCH | FOR THE QUEEN IN 
Seven Stories from the Note Book of a SOUTH AFRICA 


Clergyman. By BRADLEY GILMAN, author of By CarYL Davis HASKINS. 16mo. $1.00. 
The Kingdom of Coins,” etc. 16mo. $1.00. A series of spirited stories, each dealing with 
some incident of bravery. 


The story of the Old Silk Hat is strong, every | CONTENTS: The Full-Back Tells the Story; 
way. I am delighted with the Frankenstein | The Unrecorded Cross; The Winning of the 
Family—a whimsical fancy worked out in avery | Sword-Knot ; At the Zariba; Judge Not ; Blood 
clever way.—WILLIAM WINTER. Will Tell. 


EMPRESS OCTAVIA 


A Romance of the Court of Nero. By WILHELM WALLOTH. Translated by M4ry 
J. SAFFoRD, 1I2mo. $1.50. 





Vividly told. That the characters of Nero, Petronius and several other historical figures are de- 
scribed as being quite different from other conceptions of them, will only add interest to the 
reading.—Philadelphia Times. 


Has passages that are almost peerless.—CARL BLEIBTREU, ‘‘ Revolution of Literature.” 


TALES FOR CHRISTMAS. AND OTHER SEASONS 


By Francois Coppfée. Translated by MyrTA LEONORA JONES. 16mo. $1.00. 
These tales by Coppée are now issued in English for the first time. 

Dainty and delightful stories. —Philadelphia North American. 

Distinction is the mark of the author’s work on every page. . . . The translation has been 


finely done.—HENRY AUSTIN CLAPP in the Boston Advertiser. 





Little, Brown & Company, Publishers 
254 Washington Street, Boston 
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NEW FICTION 


THE CONSPIRATORS 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 
Author of ‘‘The King in Yellow,’’ Lorraine,’’ Etc. 


A rattling good love story of to-day. Full of life, action and adventure. Though published . 
only ten days ago two editions have already been exhausted. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth Ornamental, $1.50 


A MAN OF HIS AGE 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND 


Mr. Drummond is a new writer of fiction of the Stanley Weyman type. He has already made his 
mark in England and is, without doubt, one of the most promising of the younger romantic writers, 


Wlustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25 


PRINCESS SOPHIA 


By E. F. BENSON 
Author of ‘*‘Mammon & Co.’’ and ‘‘Dodo’’ 


A fantastic tale of a principality reduced to the verge of bankruptcy by the gambling of its citizens 
and rulers. Itis both amusing and dramatic. 


Post 8vo, Cloth Ornamental, $1.25 


THE REBEL 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 
Author of ‘Galloping Dick’’ and ‘‘ The Princess Xenia’’ 


In ‘‘The Rebel” Mr. Watson gives us the best work which he has done since ‘‘ Galloping Dick.” 
It is a story of the days of Charles II. with a strong love interest and plenty of action. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THe ACTION ano Toe WORD 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Author of ‘‘His Father’s Son,’’ ‘‘ Vignettes of Manhattan,’’ Etc. 


Mr. Matthews has taken as the subject for his latest story the infatuation of a young society 
woman for the stage. Itis an excellent picture of New York life. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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| RESURRECTION | 


By Count Leo Tolstoy, author of 
‘Anna Karenina,” ‘‘ War and Peace,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 





**As we close this book of his old age we are 
tempted to declare that, take it all in all, it is 
the greatest work of its great author.”— 
New York Times. 





JOAN OF THE 
SWORD HAND 


By S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The 
Lilac Sun Bonnet,” ‘‘ The Raiders,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 











‘*It is a robust romance, full of color and life, 
opulent in action, with movement, passion, 
sentiment, and the glamour of chivalric deeds.” 
—Brooklyn Times. 








THE 
ALABASTER BOX 


By Walter Besant, author of ‘‘ The 
Orange Girl,” ‘‘ The Demoniac,” etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 











‘“‘This is a story of settlement life, and in 
it is shown from actual knowledge and ob- 
servation the effect of the life upon the 
workers.” 





THE STRENGTH 
OF GIDEON 


By Paul Laurence Dunbar, author 
of ‘* Folks from Dixie,” ‘* Poems of 
Cabin and Field,” etc. t2mo, cloth, 
illustrated by Kemble, $1.25. 


‘*This volume again illustrates his command 
of.humor and pathos. Some of these stories 
have appeared in the magazines, others are 
now published for the first time.” 

















THREE MEN 
ON WHEELS 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of 
**Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,” 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. _ 


““This book is a sequel to ‘ Three Men in 
a Boat.’ The men are the same, and their 
experiences are as delightful as on their former 
expedition.” 














CAPE TOWN 
TO LADYSMITH 
By G. W. Steevens, author of ‘‘ With 


Kitchener to Khartum,”etc., etc. r2mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 











‘* Kipling himself could not combine the accu- 
rate statement of fact with the same genius for 
swift and vivid delineation. He was the greatest 
master of descriptive writing.” —Chicago Trib- 
une. 








FEO 











By Max Pemberton, author of ‘‘ The 
Garden of Swords,” ‘‘Kronstadt,’ etc., 
etc. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


In England, Mr. Pemberton is one of the most 

pular writers of the present day in fiction, and 
it is gratifying to note that the sale of his novels 
in America is increasing with every year. 








A HISTORY 
OF SCOTLAND 


By Andrew Lang. To be completed 
in 3 volumes. Volume I. ready shortly. 
8vo, cloth, $3.50 met. 











This is the first volume of an important and 
authoritative history of Scotland. Mr. Lang 
is himself a Scot, and imparts, therefore, a 
fervor and an interest to the narrative quite 
his own. 











DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers 


Fifth Ave. and 35th St. 


NEW YORK 
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Putnam’s Notes on New Books 








The Apostles’ Creed: An Analysis of its Clauses, with Reference to their 
Credibility. By ARCHIBALD Hopkins. 12°. $1.25. 
There is something: attractive in the idea expressed in the lines by Mr. 
Lowell which Mr. Hopkins prints at the beginning of his volume: 


‘* T honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 
And when he has thought, be his cause strong or weak, 
Will risk t’ other half for the freedom to speak, 
Caring naught for what vengeance the mob has in store, 
Let that mob be the upper ten thousand or lower.” 


It is, however,.not easy to understand why fault should be found with those 
who accept the Apostles’ Creed because they seek to make binding upon men the 
doctrine set forth in this creed. Because if a man verily believes in a thing— 
whether in the realm of religion or of science or of politics—he naturally (even 
though unconsciously) desires to make his fellow-men accept his belief. Govern- 
ments’ make obedience to the laws obligatory and the North certainly spoke 
dogmatically to the South on the questions of secession and slavery, and the 
country has recently spoken again in no uncertain terms concerning Mormonism. 


should be made binding. Mr. Hopkins discusses the clauses of this creed, and 
concludes that they are “largely incredible and obsolete” His arguments in 
support of this dogmatic statement are well presented and are offered in a 
reverent spirit. 

The following summary will show Mr. Hopkins’s position upon certain of the 
clauses : 


conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” This, we think, clearly disproven. 
‘*Suffered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead, and buried.” Undoubtedly true. ‘‘ He 
descended into Hell.” Not true. ‘‘ The third day, He rose from the dead.” Not proven, and as 
an actual physical phenomenon incredible. ‘‘ He ascended into Heaven.” No proof whatever of 
a bodily ascension. ‘*‘ And sitteth at the right hand of God, the Father Almighty.” Pure conjec- 


come to judge the quick and the dead.” Again pure conjecture, with every reason against it. 
‘* I believe in the Holy Ghost.” The original belief was in an influence, and there is no reasonable 
ground for any other. ‘‘The Holy Catholic Church.” It does not exist and never has. ‘‘ The 
communion of saints.” Not yet realized. ‘‘ The forgiveness of sins.” Wrong as generally under- 
stood. ‘‘ The resurrection of the body.” This is now generally abandoned. ‘‘ And the life 
everlasting.” 

SL SSS SSS ASS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSA 
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~ Every one has his creed, and the main point is what is the truth. If the ' 
Apostles’ Creed represents truth, then it is certainly desirable that its doctrines | 


‘*T believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and in Jesus Christ | 
His (only) Son, our Lord.” ‘‘Only” is an interpolation in the interest of theology. ‘* Who was / 


ture, and as taught, applying it to His human body, wholly incredible. ‘‘ From thence He shall 











Putnam’s Notes on New Books 


) Oliver Cromwell By CHartes Firtu, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
) and the Rule of the Heroes of the Nations Series No. 28. Fully illustrated. 
) Puritans in England. 12°. $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 

Mr. Firth is acknowledged to be the best living 
) authority on Cromwell and his times. His work is not due to the present interest 
\ in the Protector, but is the result of many years of pains-taking study. No future 
\ historian of the life and times of Cromwell will be able to ignore Mr. Firth’s 
volume. 

“ Either as a soldier or as a statesman,” writes the author in his epilogue, 
~’ “Cromwell was far greater than any Englishman of his time, and he was both 
’ soldier and statesman in one. We must look to Cesar or Napoleon to find a 
¥ parallel for this union of high political and military ability in one man. Crom- 
Y well was not as great a man as Cesar or Napoleon, and he played his part on a 
) smaller stage, but he ‘bestrode the narrow world’ of Puritan England ‘like a 
» colossus.’ 

“As a soldier he not only won great victories, but created the instrument with 
) which he won them. ‘Out of the military chaos which existed when the war 
began he organized the force which made Puritanism victorious.’ 

“Cromwell wished to govern constitutionally. He accepted in the main the 
)) first principle of democracy. The doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, or, 
as he phrased it, ‘that the foundation of supremacy is in the people and to 
})} be by them set down in their representatives. Where Cromwell failed, how- 
ever, was that he endeavored to make England Puritan by force, and the people 
of the country resisted this endeavor. Cromwell's work ended in apparent 
failure ; yet he had achieved great things. 

“Thanks to his sword, absolute monarchy failed to take root in English soil. 
3) Thanks to his sword Great Britain emerged from the chaos of the civil wars one 
3 strong state instead of three separate and hostile communities. Nor were the 
) results of his action entirely negative. The ideas which inspired his policy 
\ exerted a lasting influence on the development of the English state. Thirty years 
\ after his death the religious liberty for which he fought was established by law. 
The union with Scotland and Ireland, which the statesmen of the Restoration 
undid, the statesmen of the eighteenth century effected. ‘The mastery of the seas 
he had desired to gain, and the Greater Britain he had sought to build up, became 
sober realities. Thus others perfected the work which he had designed and 
attempted. 

“Cromwell remained throughout his life too much the champion of a party to 
Y be accepted as a national hero by later generations, but in serving his Cause he 
served his country too. No English ruler did more to shape the future of the 
land he governed, none showed more clearly in his acts the ‘ plain heroic magni- 
tude of mind.’” 
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Some Colonial Mansions and Those Who 


Lived in Them. With Genealogies of the Families Mentioned 
Edited by THOMAS ALLEN GLENN 








First and second series, Illustrated with twenty full-page photogravures and over three hundred half-tone 
illustrations. ‘Two volumes, small quarto, cloth, gilt tops, with cloth jackets, each, list price, $5.00 
Half blue Levant Morocco, gilt tops . : : < : ° ‘ : . ° - 10.00 
“It is very interesting reading, but undoubtedly the g value of the book, as well as its chief attraction, is in its. 


numerous and well-chosen illustrations, which in some cases have been almost inaccessible and known to few persons, even of 
the families to which they relate.”—N. VY. Times Saturday Review, 








PARIS: ITS SIGHTS, MONUMENTS AND | V NICE: Its History, Art, Industries and Modern Life. 
HISTORY. Compiled from the principal secondary ranslated from the French by F. J. Sirweit. With 28 
authorities, by Marta H. Lanspace. With an introduc- shotogravures and a map. Crown 8yo, cloth, gilt top, 

by Hilaire, Belloc, B.A., late Brackenbury History st price, $3.00. Full polished calf, gilt edges, $7.00. 

Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. With 30 photograv- 
and amap. Crown, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price, | ENGLAND, PICTURESQUE AND DESCRIP- 
13-00. dive. Reminiscences of Foreign Travel. By Jogr 
OK. With 50 photogravures and a map. 2 vols., crown 
q MBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. By 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, in a cloth box, list price, $3.00. 
» P. Manarry. ith 30 photogravures and a map. Three-quarters calf, gilt tops, $10.00. Edition De Luxe, 
town 8vo, cloth, gilt top, list price, $3.00. Full polished limited to 150 copies, net, $10.00. 


calf, gilt edges, $7.00. 
SPRAIN AND THE i ol ro ag ar a ety DE 


ROME. By Francis Wey. New edition revised and micis. Translated from the R. YARNALL, 








compared with latest authorities by Maria H. LANspALE. With 45 photogravures and map. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 
With 30 photogravures and a map. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt gilt tops, in a cloth box, list price, $5.00. Three-quarters 
top, list price, $3.00. Full polished calf, gilt edges, $7.00. calf, gilt tops, $10.00. 
e 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., Publishers 
1222 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 








Encyclopeedia Britannica (Genuine Edition) 
LAST SETS AT HALF PRICE 


Tue Times (London) has the honour to announce that the sets of the Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica, imported for distribution in America, are being rapidly taken 
and that the offer of the work at the special prices must shortly be withdrawn. 
The opportunity to secure the genuine work has been taken advantage of by the 
same class of persons in this country as in Great Britain, where over 20,000 sets were 
purchased before THE TimzEs withdrew its offer. The present offer in America ap- 
plies only to the supply of sets now on hand. Those who desire the work at less 
than half the publishers’ regular prices should file their orders at once. THE 
TIMES cannot undertake to fill belated orders. 


A Pamphlet of Specimen Pages, Coloured Plates, and Brief Extracts from the ENCY- 
CLOPZ:DIA BRITANNICA, with full particulars as to this offer, will be sent upon 
application to the American office (mentioning this magazine). 


American office of The Times (London), 290 Broadway, N. Y. 
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An Illustrated Monthly Review 2 22 at 
at 5 3 2: of Literature, Art, and Life 





Contents for June, 1900 


M. Alfred Picard, Commissaire-Général of the 
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‘Fhe Largest Contract Ever 


Given for Typewriters 


250 
Underwood 
Typewriters 


The U. S. Government buys 250 Machines 


WasuincTon, Feb. 26.—Secretary Long, of the Navy 
Department, has decided to accept report of special board 
appointed to investigate the merits of Typewriters as to 
advantages, speed, durability, etc., which was, that the bid of 
the Wagner Typewriter Co. for 200 to 250 Underwood Type- 
writers was the most advantageous, and the Department de- 
cided to accept it, against Remington, Densmore, Remington- 


Scholes, Jewett, Oliver, Hammond, and others. 
WAGNER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
218-220 Broadway, New York 








~~~ 


**it’s All in the Lens’’ 


During the month of April our sales were greater 
than in any other month since we began business. 


This was largely due to the fact that the orders were for 
more expensive cameras than formerly. In fact, at 
one time we were far behind in furnishing the 


LONC FOCUS 


Korona 


_— | SERIES Vie 






“ae we Be 
v 


but the department devoted to manufacturing them has 
been enlarged, so that we now ship peompily. ‘ 
The Long Focus Korona is a beautiful camera, having 
all the latest improvements, with several features that are 
unique, When outpost with the Turner-Reich Converti- 
ble Anastigmat Lens, it is the finest instrument made in 


the world. send for our new Catalogue—FREE 


CUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 


“* Not in the trust.” Rochester, N. Y. 
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How Railroads 
Aid 
Commerce 


The map in the ‘‘ Round 
the World’’ folder, issued 
by the New York Central 
Lines, is an object lesson 
on the subject of the rela- 
tions between the railroads 
and all other commercial 
interests. It marks an era 
in the history of the foreign 
commerce of the United 
NER cere 7 Rees tee AS 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of 
three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York, < %% sf s $s 8 %& 8 -t8 3 3 
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The “‘UNIVERSITY”’ is the name of this, one of our 
latest Easy Chairs, It is a brain worker’s chair, The 
back is adjustable. The arms lift up and turn over, 
forming shelves for writing, holding books, etc. 

We make five other linesof Reclining Chairs, the Re- 

ent, Columbine, Siesta, Manhattan and Oriental. 

hese are illustrated and described in our Catalogue C. 

Rolling Chairs. We make over fifty styles and can 
furnish a suitable chair for any case, Catalogue B. 

Sargent’s Economic System of Devices for Brain 
Workers is also something worth knowing about, It em- 
braces Sargent’s Unrivalled Rotary Book Cases, Sar- 
gent’s various styles of Reading Stands, Dictionary, Atlas 
and Folio Holders, Adjustable Reading Desks, attachable 
to chairs, etc. Catalogue D. In writing, particularize. All 


eae. GEO F. SARGENT CO. 
28o0L Fourth Ave., next 23d St., New York 
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CHRONIC LOAFER 


NELSON LLOYD. 


Book Buyer: “An excellent companion for busy 
men in their hours of leisure.” 

North American: ‘Great natural charm and humor. 
In this story alone Mr. Lloyd is deserving of rank in the 
front among American humorists.”” 

right humor and quaint philosophy. The 
ae ag is an interesting figure, and new to 
readers =" romance.’ 


White Butterflies 


KATE UPSON CLARK 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 


Brooklyn Eagle : ‘ The stories are all good and there 
is not one that will not be read with interest. Mrs. Clark 
has a style that is full of vitality crisp and pointed, and 
she never carries a story beyond the point where its 
interest ceases.” 

Margaret E. Sangster, Christian ‘_ 
“Among the new summer books White 
ought to become a favorite, and it should > (* many a 
trunk to the Catskills, the lakes or the sea, Between the 
beautiful covers we find a baker’s dozen of strong stories, 
every one of which attracts by sincerity of motive, or 
Seserins of denouement. They are wonderfully well 

adapted to be read aloud to a listening group. 


rflies 


Cloth, 8vo, $1.25 


Times Saturday Review: ‘Mr. Lloyd has the 
gift of story-telling with a great supply of humor.” 

Life: ‘Truth to nature alone won’t make a book in- 
teresting. The Chronic Loafer has the added merit of 
being amusing and entertaining.” 

Outlook: Distinctly humorous. The point and dry 
aad of the stories told by the late lamented David 


arum. 
New Edition 


Trinity Bells ott trousand 


AMELIA E. BARR 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 16 full-page Illustrations 


St. Louis Globe Democrat: “ Trinit as is one 
of the best stories ever written by Amelia E. Barr. 


Christian Nation: ‘Trinity Bells is without ques- 
tion the best book for young girls in a Christian home 
which has appeared for years. It is a book which besides 
being interesting has an educational value, as it is good 
supplementary reading to a school course in history. 
Mrs. Barr is at her best in Trinity Bells. We trust 
that will get thie mother a to do her daughter a kindness 

volume, and th at every library will soon have 
a a on its shelves.”’ 


Booxsetiers J. F. Taylor & Company, New York 
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Chickens Come Home 
to Roost 


By L. B. Hrties. Illustrated. Six 
Editions in Six Months. Seventh in Press. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents; at all dealers. 


What Thelma Found 
in the Attic 
By LovisE C, DucKWITz 
Cloth, $1.00 





WRIGHT & COMPANY, Publishers, 1368 Broadway, New York 
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Dainty cloth binding~ $ 1.25 


For sale everywhere 
or at 
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OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST—2 
LIBRARIANS 


























T OFTEN HAPPENS 

that dealers who supply 
libraries with current publi- 
cations, either do not possess 
adequate facilities for filling 
orders for out-of-the-way 
publications and books that 
are out-of-print, or do not 
care to take the trouble to 
do so. 

We are always interested 
in looking up items of this 
kind, whether American or 
foreign, for libraries and for 
private buyers. 

We invite librarians to send 
their list of ‘‘ wants” to us 
from time to time. We shall 
be glad to make search for, 
and to give quotations on, 
such items as we can supply. 


G.P.Putnam’s Sons 


Libra 


LONDON - = 24 Bedford St., Strand, W. C. 
NEW YORK - = a7 and 29 West 23d St. 








Department 
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East & West 


HA Montbly Magazine of Letters 
$2.00 a pear :: 20 cents a copp 





AST AND WEST is the one 
monthly magazine in America 
given over simply and solely to 
creative and critical literature. It 
appears on the fifteenth of each 
month for the month following, 
and contains 



































Stories Reviews 
Essays Comments 
Poetry The Drama 








and no illustrations 









IT F you are interested in the devel- 

opment of American literature, 
you will want toread EAST AND 
WEST month by month. If you buy 
one copy, you will subscribe, and 
then bind the volume at the end of 
the year for preservation in your 
library. :: Sigg the? ome 



















EDITORIAL ROOMS 940000000 
36 West 75th Street, NEW YORK 
SEND TEN CENTS FOR SAMPLE COPY 





A Romance of the English 
Invasion of Ireland in 1694 


JOHN MARMADUKE 


By SAMUEL, HARDEN CHURCH, author of ‘‘ The 
Life of Oliver Cromwell.’’ 7th edition. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 

“This is an historical novel in a new field. The style is 
pure and dignified, the situations are exciting, and the char- 
acters are drawn with the pencil of genius. ‘The illustrations 


are by an artist who has entered into the spirit of the au- 
thor.”"—New York Observer. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S 


NEW SUMMER NOVELS 





A new novel by James Lane Allen, author of ‘‘The Choir Invisible.’’ 
THE REIGN OF [AW 





By A TAte or Tue Kentucky Hemprigtp. Just Ready 
JAMES Mr. Allen’s work is said to be “‘ almost unique in American fiction’’ (Atlantic Monthly), IMustrated 
ons and he has chosen a background absolutely new to his readers—the life of the hempbreakers. “ae pes 


AS THE LIGHT LED 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT, author 
of “At You-all’s House,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT 
A Curomatic Fantasta. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of “On 
the Face of the Waters.” Cloth, $1.50 


THE BENNETT TWINS 


By GRACE MARGUERITE HURD, Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 
A character-study of life in a large city among a good many tests of courage and endurance. 


THE WEB OF LIFE 








A FRIEND OF CA:SAR 





By ROBERT HERRICK, author of ** The A TALe oF THE FALt oF THE RomaN REpvuBLic 
Gospel of Freedom,” etc. Cloth, $1.50 | By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS. Cloth, $1.50 
THE BANKER AND THE BEAR A Story or A Corner 1n Larp. 





: By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER. 
A remarkably vivid and forceful picture of the possibilities of the stock market. 


By the same author THE SHORT ‘ INE WAR Cloth, $1.50 


“Very exceptional indeed.”—The Chicago Evening Post. 








JHE CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN F{ORTICULTURE 








~ Professor Comprising Directions for the Cultivation of Horticultural Crops, and Original Descriptions of 
L. H. BAILEY, all the Species of Fruits, Vegetaoles, Flowers, and Ornamental Plants known to be in the market 
Assisted by Many Expert in the United States and Canada. 
Cultivators and Botanists. Vol. 1., $5.00 net; Vol. II. just ready; orders received only for sets of four volumes. 
“. . . A work worthy of ranking by the side of the “ Recognizing its importance, the " sjpeeneaes have given it 
Century Dictionary.”—7he Nation. faultless form.” — 7ribune, New York. 
NEW OUT-DOOR BOOKS 
THE FARMSTEAD RURAL WEALTH AND WELFARE 
. ® Economic PrincipLes ILLUSTRATED AND APPLIED IN Farm Lire. B 
9 SE me Ng see : Hcg GEORGE T. FAIRCHILD, LL.D. Rural Science Series Cloth, 
Rural Science Series. 138 illustrations. $1.25. 
Cloth, $1.25. By one in close touch at once with rural affairs and the study of economics. 
GARDEN-MAKING THE AMATEUR’S PRACTICAL GARDEN-BOOK 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE UTILIZING OF HoME | Containinc THE SIMPLEST DrIRECTIONS FOR THE GROWING OF THE 
oy ay a P Fr. Pg ogee; Commsonmer, es ay apeee THE Boos AnD GarRDEN. By C. E. 
ERNEST WALKER. Third Edition. ed and L. H. BAILEY, Cornell University. . Garden Cra/t Series. 








EUROPEAN ‘TRAVEL FOR WOMEN 








By MARY CADWALADER JONES. Intended not to take the place of ordinary guide-books, but to supplement 
Half leather, r2mo. ust ready. them, giving information not readily to be found elsewhere. 
94 HOME NURSING : HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 
Mopern Scientiric METHODS FOR THE SICK 
Room. By EVELEEN HARRISON. A Hanpsook oF OccuPaTIONs “se Women 
Half leather, $1.00 By Mrs. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. Half leather, $1.00 
‘he 
nl MAKERS OF [| ITERATURE 
Essays ON SHELLEY. LANDOR, BRowNING, Byron, ARNOLD, CoLERIDGE, LoweLL, WHITTIER, AND OTHERS, 
By GEORGE EDWARD WOODBURY, author of “* Heart of an,’”’ ‘* Wild Eden,” etc. Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 
eis 
ar MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS EDUCATIONAL AIMS AND METHODS 
ons By Professor RICHARD T. ELY,. Uni- By Sir JOSHUA G. FITCH, late Chief Inspector of Training Coll in 
au- versity of Wisconsin. Half leather, $1.25 England; author of “‘ Lectures on Teaching,” etc. Fust ready. $1.25 net. 
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ESSRS. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS take pleasure in announcing 
the completion of the beautiful Edition de luxe of the 


Life and Works of Charles Lamb 


under the editorship of the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, Master of the Temple. 
Canon Ainger has long been recognized as the leading authority on all 
that is connected with Lamb, and in the present edition there have been 
reproduced all the Introductions and Notes which have appeared in Mr. 
Ainger’s previous editions, together with a number of new Letters and 
various other interesting additions both to text and notes, including 
twenty-one letters from Charles Lamb, which first appeared last year in 
a volume entitled ‘‘ Charles Lamb and the Lloyds,” and are printed by 
arrangement with Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

The Edition de luxe is comprised in twelve volumes, one of which 
contains the ‘‘Life” by Canon Ainger, which originally appeared in 
the ‘“‘English Men of Letters.” 

The volumes are uniform in style, size, and typography with the 
recently published Edition de luxe of ‘‘ Tennyson” (issued by Macmillan 
& Co., and now quite out of print and at a premium). 

The edition is limited to 675 copies, for both English and American 
markets, of which 25 are reserved for presentation. Very few sets 
remain for sale, most of them having been ordered in advance of publi- 
cation. Customers who are interested in owning the definitive, as well 
as by far the handsomest, edition ever issued of the writings of Lamb, 
are advised to secure a set while it is possible to do so at the original 
subscription price. 


TWELVE VOLUMES, OCTAVO, SILK CLOTH, UNCUT EDGES. 
NETT, $42.00. 

















G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 77 « 72,'V,,234St;; New York. 
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Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


Drexel & Co. 
Cor. of 5th and Chestnut Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC and FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on Deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 


Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 





ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad St., London 
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MESSRS. ELDER AND SHEP- 
ARD, San Francisco, 

publish 

PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS, 

a monthly magazine giving frank 
reviews of new books; chats on old 
ones; art articles; and a unique and 
interesting Children’s Page; with 
supplements worth keeping. 


Annual subscription, 50«cents. 


They also publish 

BIRD NOTES AFIELD, by 
CHARLES A. KEELER, 

a charmingly written volume that all 
lovers of birds and nature should read, 
endorsed -by President David Starr 
Jordan, John Muir, Prof. LeConte, and 
the entire press. 


Price, $1.50 net, post-paid. 
Send for unique catalogue of publications. 


ELDER & SHEPARD, 238 Post ST., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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The Hngel of Clay 
SSS ee EE 


By William Ordway Partridge, author 
of “ The Song Life of a Sculptor,” etc. 
With illustrations by A. 3. a 
16mo, $1.25. ~ ia ae 


“A fine, pure, and sweet story.” — Boston 
Transcript. %&# & #8 % & HR HS 


***An Angel of Clay’ is written in the fluent 
style that distinguishes all of Mr. Partridge's 
literary work, and it gives a carefully executed 
study of certain phases in the art life of New 
York. By taking a sculptor for his hero, Mr. 
Partridge, unlike many novelists, dealt with 
material with which he was thoroughly 
familiar. The book is essentially the work of 
the idealist.”—Literary World. & & & & 











A new novel in preparation by the author of 
“‘CHILDREN OF THE MIST.” 


Sons of the Morning 


By Eden pPbillpotts, author of ‘ Chil- 
dren of - Mist,”’ etc. “ ~ scat 
ration). A Ta Tie 4 


Edward Fuller, Literary Editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal, said of ‘‘ Children of the Mist”: 
** If I were to name the best novel I have read I 
should unhesitatingly put down ‘Children of 
the Mist.’ It has a touch of Hardy; it hasa 
touch of Blackmore; and yet it is fresh, and 
original, and powerful.” B 8h kh & 


** *Children of the Mist’ is a work of amazing 
power which plainly indicates a master “— es 
—Boston Herald. & # % & & & 


** ‘Children of the Mist’ ranks among the on 
books of the year.”— Albany Times-Union. 

















6. Pp. Putnam's Sons rt if > 29 West 23d Street 
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and Art 
















































No. 35 West goth St. For boys an 

irls, Thoroughly Graded from 
Tindermnrten to High School. Re- 
opened October 3d. 


The Helburn 
School 














rses, or particulars ad- 


REV. J. B. McLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


H H College Prepara- 
Mclean Seminary, for, Girls, <> — 
ress 





The Misses Ely’s School for Giris. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 





Delaware Literary Institute, Franklin, N. Y. 
1835—1899. 


For two years no student has left our school to go elsewhere. Witha 
single exception, for two years no person has visited our school without 
oming a patron. Three Buildings: one for Young Men; one for 
Small Boys; one for Girls. Fourteen Instructors. High Grade; Low 
Rates. Address, Prof. B. C. FRENCH, Registrar. 





CHICAGO COLLECE OF LAW, 
Law Department of Lake Forest University. 
Three Year Course leading to degree of LL.B. Prepares 
for admission to the Bar in all the States. 
For catalogue, address the Secretary, ELMER E. BAR- 
RETT, LL.B., Title & Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 





ERIC PAPE SCHOOL OF ART. 199-1900. 


Head Instructor and Director, ERIC PAPE, Painter and 
Tilustrator. 

Assistant Instructor, Mrs. Eric Pape (née Alice Monroe), 

After the very successful first year the spacious studios have 
been enlarged. The school opens Oct. and, 1899. 


daily, Portraiture, Composition, Water-color, and Illustration. 
ILLUSTRATION IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
EVENING CLASSES FOR MEN. 


Address Secretary, Cor. Mass. Ave. and Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Fiorence Batpwin, Principal. Within nine years 
more than one hundred ps have entered Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege from this school. Diploma given in both General and 
College-Preparatory Courses. Fine, fire-proof stone building. 
25 acres beautiful grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1900-01, NOW READY. 


Drawing and Painting, four nude and costume models" 
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OLo BOOKS, OUT-OF-PRINT [MAGAZINES, ETC., 


at and Sold. Send for my Bulletins. 
H. WILLIAMS, 25 East 10TH StrEET, New York. 

? 23 Beprorp St., Stranp, 
A. Mau RICE & Co. Lonpon—Established 1848 


Ancient and Modern Booksellers. Monthly Catalogues 
of Rare and Standard Books post free on application. 











THE First Translation of the TALMUD into English. 
Eight volumes of *‘ Festivals '’ and one, ‘* Ethics of Judaism,” on 
sale. ‘‘Jurisprudence"’ in press. $3.00 per volume. Particulars from 


New Talmud Publishing Co., 1332 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


STEVENSONIANA 


Unique Miscellany concerning R. L. S. 
In 12 Parts, each 25 cts. The set, $2.50. 
Other special volumes on William Morris, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, and Omar Khayyam. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, PUBLISHER 
14 West Twenty-Second Street :: :: :: New York 


WHAT D’ YE LACK? 


Ask Miss MILLARD, of Teddington, Middlesex, Eng- 
land, for any Book ever issued since the advent of 
printing (however rare or plentiful) up to the very last 
work published ; also for any curio or object of inter- 
est under the canopy of heaven, for she prides herself 
on being enabled, nine times out of ten, to onnely these 
wants. She has the largest assemblage of Miscel- 
laneous Bijouterie in the world, and is always glad to 
afford information and to be of service to collectors. 


LIBRARIES 


Supplying Public, P.ivate School, Club, and 
Society Libraries our Specialty. A topically 
arranged Library List of the Standard and Re- 
cent Books of all Publishers mailed on request. 
Lists priced gratis. Correspondence solicited. 


THE. BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 


5 & 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


CHARLES WILSON PEALE PORTRAITS 


PORTRAITS OF 
GENERALS KNOX AND MOULTRIE 
IN OILS, FOR SALE BY 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
810 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 




















The N. Y. Bureau of 
Revision gives expert 
aid to authors (1) in 
ee their work, 

revision or by letters 
of criticism, and (2) in marketing it. Twenty-first year. 
Unique in position and honorable success. Send for 


ular C to 
DR. TITUS M. GOAN, 70 Sth AVE., N.Y. CITY 


AUTHORS! 
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Books 
and Ett 





Miscellaneous 








A New System of 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The ‘‘ United States Catalog,” completed by the 
** Index to Books of 1898-1899” and brought down 
to date every month by the ‘‘ Cumulative Book 
Index,” furnishes the most complete, accurate, and 
useful aid to the bookseller and librarian. 

(@ Ask for booklet containing sample pages from 
the above with full descriptions, as well as some 
opinions expressed by people prominent in the 
book world. 

H. W. WILSON, Publisher 
313 Fourteenth Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS 





VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR 


If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any 
subject, or desire personal clippings or reviews of 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe. 

TERMS—roo Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, 
ont 500 Clippings, $22.00; 1000 Clippings, 

0.00. ; 

The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau 
New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London 
Knickerbocker Building 
No. 2 West 14th Street, New York 
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Alexander the Creat 
The merging of East and West in Univer- 
sal History. By BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
President of the University of California. 
No. 26 in The Heroes of the Nations. 
Fully illustrated.. 12mo, $1.50. 





Vy 


_ President Wheeler has written a pictu ue and 
interesting life of Alexander, not only of historic 
interest, but also of dramatic interest. Asa serial in 
The Century M ine the work attracted consider- 
able attention on both sides the Atlantic. 
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SIMMIE’S WORKS. 


He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers, 
For while formidable to the enemy 
They inspire a friend. Look! See how more imposing 
Than the citizens, and yet they are but people. 
From Antony and Hero. 


Published by F. SIMON, 
473 State St., New Haven, Conn. By Mail, 50 cts. 


A {Sharp Point 


can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every minute. 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 











“The Critic,” and send x6 cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money. 


Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. 
See 


That 
Hole?- 


That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
n from the holder, and to prevent the ink from tlow- 
ing back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 
amples on ee Ag of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical No. 37, 


Spencerian Pen Compan 


450 Broome Street, New York. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


and 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS AND BONNETS and 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and 23d Streets, 
and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 

















BECKER BROTHERS 
DESIGNERS axp 
ENGRAVERS oz 
BOOK-STAMPS 


24-26 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK 











For Summer, 
Porous 







16.West 23d St. 





New York: 





( dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 


JOSEPH DIXON GRUGIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY,N.J 
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166 Broadway. 
Brooklyn: - 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 Btate St. 
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NEW BOOK just issued deals in 


a fascinating manner with European 


| teh Lets eS 


“Qbserva= 


tions” is its title, and its author, Ratcliffe Hicks. 
The book has received the highest testimonials 


from the reading public. 


145 West 58th Street, 
New York, Jan. 27, 1900. 


** Observations’”’ is one of the most de- 
lightfully interesting books a man_ ever 
placed between thumb and fingers. So in- 
terested did I become in its contents that I 
sat up until the ‘* small hours” enjoying the 
treat, or, in other words, remained unsatis- 
fied until I had finished the book. 


EDWARD QUINTARD, M.D. 


St. Patrick’s Church, 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 19, 1900. 


I was more than delighted with the book 
‘* Observations.” What struck me, apart 
from its interesting details, was its sobriety 
of judgment and what I may call its trueness. 
I am familiar with all the Latin and Teu- 
tonic languages, so I can appreciate the 
work. I loaned it to others who have 
traveled extensively in Europe, and they 
likewise were struck with the justness of 
your views. I read the work all through at 
one sitting. 

JAMEs C, BYRNE, 
Ex-Pres, St. Thomas’ College. 


Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn., Feb. 12, 1900. 
I found it so entertaining that I had to 
finish it at a single sitting. 
Gro. W. FLINT, President. 


37 W. 58th St., New York City. 
It is a most interesting and instructive 
work, It is a classic in simplicity. 
F, F. Hoyt, M.D. 


Brown University, 
Providence, March 12, 1900. 

I have read with much interest the book 
of ‘‘ Observations.” I like especially the 
concrete statements, the comparisons of the 
work and social conditions of different peo- 
ples, and the philosophical and fair-minded 


tone. Joun H. APPLETON, Professor. 


Paris, March 13, Tgoo. 
Please accept the thanks. of the Chamber 
for the present, and my personal thanks for 
a delightful evening spent in reading it. I 
could not put it down until I had finished it. 


Epwarp M. GREEN, 
Sec. of American Chamber of Commerce. 








Printed by THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


For Sale by all Leading Bookstores 


THE “Y. & E.” CARD INDEX. recor in ttsoin 
@ >» EXPANSIBLE—CONTRACTIBLE—NEVER-END-I-BLE 


Cards ruled and printed for any form of record. 
Guide cards for any classification. 


A Record which never has to be re-written, contains no dead 
matter, is always up-to-date. 


Our FLAT ROD permits of the removal or insertion of cards at 
any point without withdrawing the rod. 


Catalogue and sample cards are yours for the asking. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MF@Q. CO. 
i; Factories and Main Offices - - Rochester, N. Y. 
PRINCIPAL BRANCHES: 


~ NEW YORK, 360 Broadway. CHICAGO, 138 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 29 New Montgomery St. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE BATH COMEDY 





A NOVEL. By AGNES and EDGERTON CASTLE 


Authors of “The Pride of Jennico,” etc. 


The scene of the story is the fashionable resort of the Spa of Bath, 


teenth century. 


and the time, the second half or the eigh- 


Mistress Kitty Bellairs, widow, reigning belle and prettiest woman in Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, 


the newly wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, because of her husband’s indifference and neglect. 


‘**Make him 


jealous,”’ said the vivacious Kitty, and Lady Standish does so with scme exciting and unexpected results. These 
are told by the authors in a style so witty and polished that they recall to the mind of the reader the greatest 


masterpiece in this field 


Mr. Castle has written an interesting preface to ‘‘The Bath Comedy,” in which he touches on some of the 
striking characteristics of the — and has something to ~~ ‘about the aspects and history of the quaint grey- 
crescents nestling at the bo’ 


stoned city of palatial squares an 


ttom of the valley of the tortuous Avon.” 


I}xtraordinary care has been taken in the typography and other details of the manufacture 


of ‘The Bath Comedy.” 


The cover used on the book was indicated by Mr. Castle himself, who 


wished the dress of his book to be in keeping with the 18th Century elegance of Bath in its 


palmy days. 


Size 4% x'7%s inches, cloth, 315 pages, $1.50 





AN OPERA AND LADY 
GRASMERE 


By ALBERT KINROSS 


A charming love story, fresh and unhackneyed. The hero 
is a young composer who has been working incessantly for 
three years on an opera. A friend visiting London persuades 
him to spend the evening with him, and on their way home, 
in a spirit of bravado, they go uninvited to a masked ball at a 
fashionable house, where Lady Grasmere comes upon the 
scene. This glimpse of fashionable life stirs the young mu- 
sician, and from that time on he determines to give up his 

‘work, drop the opera, and become a man of fashion, Of this 
life, and of his relations with Lady Grasmere the story treats. 

Mr. Kinross’s style is bright and witty, and there is an origi- 
nality about the story that makes it fascinating reading. 

‘“ Piquant, lively, exciting, altogether charming.” — 
Braprorp (ENGLAND) OBSERVER. 

‘*A brilliantly written book, coruscating with wit and 
begemmed with epigram.” — WESTERN MERCURY, PLYM- 
OUTH, ENGLAND. 

Size 43x 7% inches, cloth, $1.25. 


FOUR YEARS, NINE 


By BART MYNDERSE 


A most original and powerful work. A story of prison life, 
which is incomparable for its wit, strength and occasional 
athos. It is a perfect picture of life behind the bars. 
othing more striking or fresh could be conceived. The 
most prominent note in the story is its humor, but there is a 
pathetic touch occasionally that is very effective. 1t2mo, 
cloth, with appropriate cover, $1.50. 


FROM DOOR TO DOOR 


By BERNARD CAPES 


A strong series of short stories by the author of ‘* Our Lady 
of Darkness.’ Several of the stories are printed here for the 
first time, although many have appeared in the leading peri- 
odicals, Mr. Capes has divided them into four classes, which 
he designates as ‘* Fantasies,” ‘* Romances,” ** Whimsies,” 
and ** Levities.”” As this classification would indicate, there 
is a variety about the stories that adds materially tc the charm 
of the book, Size 43, x7% inches, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 











A GUIDE TO THE TREES 


By ALICE LOUNSBERRY 
Illustrated by Mrs. Ellis Rowan 


Sixty-four beautiful full-page colored plates, 100 full-page 
black-and-white plates, 64 engravings of complete trees, and 
55 diagrams, etc. The only popular work with colored plates 
of trees. Contains descriptions of nearly 200 trees and 
a number of shrubs. A handy companion in the woods, fields 
— — a. . 

ize 5%x7% inches. 

Cloth’ $2.50 net, 

Field Edition, full leather, gilt edges, $3.50 mez. 


A MASTER OF CRAFT 


By W. W. JACOBS 


A new novel by this delightful humorist. The hero, Cap- 
tain Flower, is the captain of a coasting vessel of the kind 
made famous by Mr. Jacobs in ‘“‘Many Cargoes’”? and 
‘““More Cargoes.’”” The Captain confesses to having a great 
fascination for women, and when the story opens he is en- 
gaged to three of them, and in one case under an assumed 
name, Size 43%x7% inches, cloth, $1.50. 


TOWARDS PRETORIA 
By JULIAN RALPH 


The famous American correspondent of 7he London Daily 
Mail. A Record of the War between Britain and Boer to 
the Relief of Kimberley, With a summary of subsequent 
events to the hoisting of the British flag at Bloemfontein, 
With Historical Foreword, appendices and map. 

“It is no part of our business to arrange the war corres- 
pondents in order of merit, but if it were we should cer- 
tainly consider the question of placing Mr. Fulian Ralph, 
who writes’ Towards Pretoria, at the top of the list. He 
writes better than do the war correspondents of an older 
generation, and succeeds in giving the impression of a real 
man describing a real thing that he had seen, instead of that 
of an ungrammatical rhetorician piling up the agony. 

“ Of the operations of Lord Methuen's column, which he 
accompanied, therc has appeared no more vivid and ac 
ceptable account thanhis * * * Mr. Ralph's is distinctly 
one of the war books to be read.’,—LONDON LITERATURE. 

Size 5x 7% inches, 328 pages, $1.50. 


Cover design by F. Berkeley Smith. 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 5 and 7 East 16th Street, New York 
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Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of /anguor 
and exhaustion, so common 
in the spring and summer 
months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the nerves 
and induces refreshing sleep. 


SOLD BY DRUCCISTS 


Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on the wrapper. 





PIANOS 


In addition to the regular styles of 
Grands and Uprights in the choic- 
est woods, we are displaying some 
special designs in LOUIS XIV., 
RENAISSANCE, and COLO- 
NIAL cases, and will give esti- 
mates on other designs conforming 
to any architectural requirements. 
>< 
Inspection Invited. Correspondence Solicited. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


CHOCOLATES D< 
BEST FOR EATING DRINKING: COSKING: WAREROOMS: 
PURE-HEALTHFUL: STRENGTHENING: | Fifth Avenue & 16th Street, New York. 


SOLD ATOUR STORES & 68 Wabash A e, Chicago. 
BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE-- TAKE NO OTHER a fae ca sions ASSO 























